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FLOUR 
INTERNATIONAL MILUNG COMPANY /, 
Ae meg sscanthoan 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota Cinderella Robin Hood 
* 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin Red Dragon Minute Man 
* 
TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer Golden Prancer Royal Prancer 


INTERNATIONAL 


Today. . even though you must use less sugar, 
less milk and less shortening, your customers 
still insist on a full-volumed, full-flavored loaf. 


That just means one thing—more of the burden 
has to be carried by your basic ingredient — flour. 


So today your flour means more than ever before 
in the ultimate sales appeal value of your loa’. 
And now, as never before, flour dependability :s 
of utmost importance. 


International's “bakery proved” brands are mill 
for uniformity and flavorful loaves with real sal:s 
appeal — even under difficult war-time operatin : 
conditions. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


FLOUR! 
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and fold significant of Liberty 


<Every star, every band, every thread 


--- Henry Ward Beecher 
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IDAHO’S SOFT, WHITE DICKLOW WHEAT 


This ideal wheat for cake flour grows only in the mild climate of 
the Snake River Valley, on scientifically irrigated lands, in Southern 
Idaho. That basic reason accounts for the distinctive quality of deli- 
cate gluten and economical bakeshop performance that puts Pikes 


Peak Cake Flour in a class by itself. 





nana, HARD SPRING WHEAT 
lt 


) Here on broad prairies and fertile mountain valleys—a mile and more 
above sea level—our company-owned elevators and mills have first- 


call on the strong spring wheats which thrive in the fresh, mineralized 


= SAA : soils of this famed high-altitude wheat region. 
— =e 





HARD WINTER WHEAT 


4 of this company’s 27 flour mills are located at the head of the 





Kansas hard wheat districts. These famous mills produce uniform, 
high-protein hard winter wheat patents that are recognized by bakers 


for economy, strength, and unfailing bakeshop performance, 





MissouRI SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 


From the rich, soft red winter wheat belt of Southern Missouri and 
the fertile Ozark region comes a ‘‘full-flavor’’ flour, preferred by many 


cracker bakers. Here is a distinct sponge flour as well as a lower 





protein dough stage flour. 








» COLORADO 
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FLOURS 


_ Every flour distributor has been drafted 


for the duration. 


The national nutrition program provides 
that the consumption of flour must be 
increased by 25 per cent. 


Getting your share is merely a matter 
of putting your sales effort in front of 
a fine quality flour. 


“1-H” Will Supply the 
“Quality Power” to Back 
Your “Sales Power.” 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
. MILLING COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Mills at Topeka, Kansas 


“| AMERICAN | 
MEDICAL ) 
ee ASSN. 





WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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* FAMILY FLOURS 


* § grades of All-Purpose Family flours 
* 3 grades of Biscuit flours 


* Spring Fancy Short Patent flour 
COVE RI f ( THE * Wholewheat and Graham flours 
* PACKAGED FOOD PRODUCTS 
* Insured Cake flour * Buckwheat Pancake 
COM Uta: * Pancake * Cream Breakfast Farina 
* BAKERY FLOURS 
* 2 lines, 4 grades each, Kansas Bakers 
J * 6 grades Spring Bakers 
e *7 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry flours 


* 1 grade Doughnut flour 


* CRACKER FLOURS 


* 2 grades Sponge Flours 
* 1 grade Dough Flour 


A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 70 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 


VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Chicago Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Boston Office: 


H. E. HART, Manager 
45 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 

Telephone No. Superior 1053 Telephone No. Hubbard 6060 
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"KELLYS FAMOUS" 


Good Flour Will Win the Battle 
A of the Food Ration Books— 


ONsTiTuTe 







Scarce or rationed meats, rationed 
canned goods, scarce fats, stand-in-line 
for vegetables and fruits. 





“Hour Milling Capacit 
2500 ‘Barrels Plenty of bread. Plenty of the finest 
Grain Storage Capacit flour milled in the world. 
1,000,000 ‘Bushels 






A good honest job ahead for the flour 
jobber. | 


Plenty of good, old-reliable flour 
to be had from Kelly. 











“he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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THORO-BREA 


The Porfect “tour 


























Every Flour Merchant Is Serving the Nation 
When He Promotes the Sale of the 
Finest Flour He Can Buy 


Today the staff of life also has become a weapon 
of war. 


The more bread, biscuits, muffins and cakes 
American households eat the lighter will be the 
strain on less plentiful foods. 


But home makers inexperienced in baking must 





have the very best flour. 


. 


Serve the Country’s Interest while 
also Serving Your Own 
by stocking 


THORO-BREAD FLOUR 


* 


HANDLE OF altel 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Daily 
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Town Ctier 


FLO U R 


20% More Flour Business 


That is what the experts say. 


And there are no restrictions, no 


restraints, no rationing. 


The Government itself urges greater 


consumption of flour. 


On its own merits 


Enriched TOWN CRIER FLOUR 


Semthe Trade is one of the best known 


and best liked family flour 


brands in the country. 





THEM IDL AND LOURMANG Co 
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Baxers are helping make America 
strong by supplying vitamin enriched bread ... 
good enriched bread made from good flours. 
Your baking skill and “Standard’s” dependable 
flours help to serve our country when food 
is so essential to National Health and Strength. 


STAN DARD coven 


BAKERY FLOURS 


GENERAL OFFICES 
309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 


* MINNEAPOLIS 
* KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO 


GOOD FLOURS BAKERS 
7 «= =< = «°F UF 
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Millers Praised for War Alco 





CEREAL CHEMISTS HEAR 
OF WAR EXPERIMENTS 


Milling Industry to Be Congratulated, Distillery Official Declares 
at Annual Chemists’ Meeting in St. Louis, 
May 17-19 


By Rosert T. Beatry 
Editorial Staff of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Development by the 
milling industry of wheat grits has made 
possible a substantial increase in pro- 
duction of vital war alcohol for smoke- 
less gunpowder, synthetic rubber and 
other war materials, S. L. Fisher, grain 
buyer for Schenley Distillers Corp., told 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists meeting here, May 17-19. 

Use of the wheat grits, Mr. Fisher 
revealed, has increased the yield of alco- 
hol from 3 to 8%. Best results, he said, 
have been obtained from a mash mix- 
ture of 40% wheat grits and 60% wheat 
or corn meal. 

“Modern science,; a changing world 
and the willingness to do everything pos- 
sible for the war effort,’ Mr. Fisher 
told the chemists, “have made it pos- 
sible to change a cereal into a rubber 
tire for the farmer or smokeless pow- 
der for our soldiers fighting in all parts 
of the world. 

“The milling industry is to be con- 
gratulated for its important step toward 
producing from a surplus grain grits 
that increase the yield of alcohol.” 

“Major difficulty with of grits 
currently,” he said, “is their extreme 
fineness, which creates a handling prob- 
lem. It takes from two to three times 
as long to unload a carload of grits as 


use 


compared to grain, and one of the im- 
mediate bran-free 
grit which would make possible quicker 


needs is a coarser 


James 


M. Doty, president of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
called that organization to order, on the 
morning of May 17, for the opening ses- 
Sion of its annual convention in St. Louis. 
In his address he called for unstinted 
effort in the field of science as a means 
of insuring this country’s successful per- 
formance in the emergency of war, 








unloading of cars and easier and more 
economical handling in the plant.” 
“An unexpected but highly welcome 


> he added, 


‘dividend’ from the process,’ 
“is dried grain for livestock and poul- 
try feeding, which 

high protein content.” 


has an unusually 
LABORATORY WORK STRESSED 

Naturally, the part that the labora- 

tory plays in the operation of mills and 


bakeries occupied the spotlight during 


Ww. F. of Min- 


Geddes, of the University 
nesota, St. Paul, new editor of “Cereal 
Chemistry” 


the entire convention. 
age of the membership either works in 
mill laboratories, or got its start there. 
A half dozen of the papers read bore 
directly on bread doughs, while others 
had to do with products control, labora- 


A large percent- 


tory equipment for testing doughs, and 
the relative difference between experi- 
mentally milled flours and that produced 
in commercial mills. Methods for test- 
ing biscuit and cracker flours, devices 
for measuring or registering the quality 
of soft wheat flours, malted wheat flours, 
and the effects of soil fertility upon 
quality also came in for considerable 
discussion. 

A full business session was held the 
evening of the opening day on labora- 
tory and baking technology. 
Unlike previous conventions of the as- 


methods 


sociation, no time was taken off for 
sightseeing or entertainment. The only 
social event was the banquet. President 


J. M. Doty, in a preconvention message, 
stated that the 
short one, and arranged so as to pro- 
vide the most information in the least 
time, so the members could return to 
their work as quickly as possible. “We 
are in the midst of the most vicious 


meeting would be a 








Miss Betty Sullivan, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, new president of 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 


war in the history of man,” he declared. 
“If we to show our 
stamina in military service then let us 
demonstrate it by unstinted effort 
in the field of science. We can show 
our love of country by earnest atten- 
tion to our work, remembering also that 
scientific advances will result from this 
work.” 

“The role of cereal chemistry in the 
nutrition program,” President 
Doty declared, “is to provide the best 
possible food for the home and _ the 
battle front. The work of the various 
committees of the association constituted 
the bulk of the technical data presented 
to the nutritional council and the Food 
and Drug Administration during the 
bread and flour hearings,” he explained. 


are not chosen 


our 


great 


“Survival of any nation depends upon 
advancement of scientific knowledge,” he 
pointed out, “so it is the duty of scien- 
tific men to freely exchange ideas in 
time of war. Cereal chemists are point- 
ing the way to international brother- 
hood and everlasting peace.” 

Major V. O. Wodicka, Quartermaster 
Corps, Chicago, described the differences 
between rations used by the army at 
home and abroad and the part that 
cereals play. Over-sea rations demand 
nonperishable products, he said. Some 
flour used in hot climates, but not made 
in the United States, is referred to by 
soldiers as meat loaves, because of its 
weevily condition. 

Work by chemists accounts for many 
of the advances made by the baking 
industry, A. J. Faulhaber, vice presi- 
dent of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers, declared. With further re- 
strictions in essential ingredients, chem- 
ists’ thinking should be directed toward 
quality products, 

Cereal products seem destined to ac- 
count for at least 50% of the food 
needed in liberated areas, Patrick Mur- 
phy Malin, Foreign Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Operations, Washington, stated. 
The quantity of unmilled grain used 
will depend largely on what milling ca- 
pacity remains in war areas. Food will 
be shipped in the form most acceptable, 
he added. 


The distillation industry in war and 
peace was discussed by Paul Kolachov, 


9 


hol Work 








Oscar Skovholt, of the Quality Bakers of 
America, New York, new vice president of 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 


of Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 
Louisville. Granular flour, he said, has 
been found suitable for converted mo- 
lasses distilleries, or for small distilleries 
that do not have by-product recovery 
equipment. He added that postwar sur- 
pluses of grain might well be used for 
manufacture of power alcohol on the 


farm. The economics of this fuel would 
depend upon the amount of starch 
raised per acre, and the grain sur- 


pluses that will exist after the war. 

M. J. Blish, Amino Products Co., 
Rossford, Ohio, collaborating with H. S. 
Olcott, of the Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, of Albany, Cal., pre- 
pared a paper on wheat gluten as an 
industrial protein, which dealt largely 
with methods for separating the gluten 
from the starch, and for drying same, 
and touched on the possibilities for 
using gluten in the manufacture of 
plastics and glues. 

The three most important oil-produc- 
ing grains are soybeans, linseed and 
corn; wheat and rice are of minor im- 
portance, W. H. Goss, of the Northern 
Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, 
Ill., stated. After describing the meth- 
ods used for extracting oil from grain, 
he said soybean and corn oils are con- 
sumed primarily in edible products, lin- 
seed mainly in protective coatings, wheat 





BETTY SULLIVAN IS 
PRESIDENT 


Miss Betty Sullivan, of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was chosen president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists 
at the annual meeting in St. Louis. 
Oscar Skovholt, of the Quality Bak- 
New York, was 
president. Secretary 
during the coming year will be Lowell 
Armstrong, of Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville; Perie Rumold, Stan- 
dard Milling Co., Kansas City, was 
again chosen treasurer. W. F. 
Geddes, of the University of Minne- 
sota, St. Paul, was selected as editor 
of Cereal Chemistry. 


ers of America, 
elected vice 
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germ oil for its vitamin E content, and 
most rice bran oil for soap. A rubber 
substitute is also being produced from 
soybean oil. 


BAKING TECHNOLOGY 

The evening session the opening day 
on baking laboratory methods and bak- 
ing technology lasted until well toward 
midnight. A paper on the action of 
oxidizing agents in dough, prepared by 
J. C. Baker, H. K. Parker and M. D. 
Mize, of the Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Inc., Newark, N. J., suggested that An- 
son’s method for determination of -SH 
has been found applicable to flour ex- 
tracts and gluten suspensions, but it 


does not work with doughs or flour’ 


of the interference of starch. 
There is a wide variation of -SH in 
flours, which bears no relation to puri- 
fied glutens. The -SH content of flours, 
the paper went on to say, may be low- 
ered by bleaching or aging. In bread 
baking, the atmospheric oxygen incor- 
porated during mixing, or use of dough 
oxidants such as bromate, lowers the 
-SH. Washing removes -SH from glu- 
tens with difficulty, whereas glutathione 
is easily removed, suggesting that water 
soluble reduced sulphur is carried by 
other compounds than glutathione. The 
strength of gluten in flour may be al- 
tered by oxidation, mild treatments in- 
creasing and heavy treatments decreas- 
ing their strength. In general, the pa- 
per stated, loss of strength is caused 
only by dough oxidants. 


because 


The three gentlemen mentioned above 
also collaborated on a paper dealing 
with the mixing of doughs. This dealt 
with a new method developed for de- 
termining the density of doughs during 
mixing. 

Factors affecting experimental baking 
results were described in a paper pre- 
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pared by E. G. Bayfield, J. A. Johnson 
and E. C. Swanson, of the Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Manhattan. 
The experimental baking test is consid- 
ered one of the basic measurements 
employed in evaluating flour samples, 
but the authors of this paper agreed 
that when pan sizes and the human 
element enter into the picture, there is 
room for difference of opinion. In the 
baking tests covered by the paper, five 
different kinds of winter wheat flour 
used. They were baked in low 
and tall-sized pans, by two operators. 
An analysis of variance was made on 
the data by which the effect of varie- 
ties, pan types, and operators was esti- 
mated. It was found that the differ- 
ences between varieties and pans were 
highly significant. The interactions of 
variety-operator, variety-pan, and oper- 
ator-pan were nonsignificant. The stand- 
ard deviations for each of the five varie- 
ties indicated that error variance might 
be a varietal characteristic. 

The authors agreed that absolute loaf 
volume does not necessarily constitute a 
criterion of differentiation, and that the 
ratio of sample variance to error vari- 
ance should be the fundamental criterion 
of desirability. 

The use of the amylograph in the 
cereal laboratory was described by R. 
O. Brown and Dr. C. G. Harrel, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. Research Lab- 
oratory, Minneapolis. This device is a 
recording viscosimeter which operates 
under either constant temperature, or 
constantly rising temperature conditions. 
When the temperature uniformly rises, 
conditions similar to baking conditions 
are simulated, and the amylograph can 
be used as a tool for predicting the 
baking quality of such products as rye. 
It is useful for both research and rou- 
tine work. 


were 





CCC HEARS TRADE OBJECTIONS 
TO CORN LIMITATION ORDER 


—<————— 
Some Revisions Anticipated as Result of Conference of CCC 
Representatives With Corn Users, but Ceiling 
Prices Will Not Be Disturbed 


distribution or- 
der No. 52 issued May 4 was the sub- 
ject of discussion at, an open session 
of feeders, processors, feed mixers and 
dealers on May 14 at the Morrison Ho- 
tel, Chicago, presided over by J. B. 
Hutson, president of the CCC. It was 
pointed out that the order which limited 
corn inventories of feeders and manu- 
facturers in an effort to promote more 
equitable distribution of corn supplies 


Cuicaco, ILt.—Food 


has not resulted in any substantial move- 
ment of grain to market, and that amend- 
ments to the order may be required to 
bring about the desired results. Also 
present were C. C. Farrington, vice 
president of CCC, William McArthur, 
director of CCC’s grain division, and 
Gordon Peyton, of the War Food Ad- 
ministration. 

Ralph Field, president of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Association, said 
feed manufacturers are much concerned 
with paragraph 4(c), saying it will be 
difficult to follow. He said this clause 
is not that the restrictions 
are unreasonably burdensome and he 
asked that this section be eliminated. 
The section requires certification of corn 
sales, and would entail much additional 
clerical work, and also questions the 


necessary, 


integrity of the traders. 

Harry Hunter, secretary, American 
Corn Millers Federation, asked that 
white corn be eliminated from the order. 
He said the products of his association 
members were largely made from white 
corn, and that the order would tend 
to increase the use of white corn for feed- 
ing. Mills have to keep stocks on hand 
and buy it when available, and the order 
would seriously hamper mill operations. 
Corn millers have spent much time and 
money to encourage growing of white 
corn, and it still is scarce, Mr. Hunter 
said, and he contended that white corn 
must have separate treatment from yel- 
low. He pointed out that white corn 
is largely used for foods, which are cost 
of living commodities, and that the or- 
der is primarily to correct a feed situa- 
tion. 

A number of feeders blamed the pres- 
ent situation on price ceilings, and in 
answer to these, government officials 
stated that no further increases in maxi- 
mum prices are pending and present ceil- 
ings will hold for the balance of the 
season. 

Earl C. Smith, president of the IIli- 
nois Agricultural Association, said his 
group is wholly in agreement with the 


order, in its purpose to assure an ade- 
quate supply and a sufficient distribu- 
tion of corn to meet war and essential 
civilian needs. He questioned that cer- 
tain phases of the order would meet the 
desired purposes, believing that they 
would instead result in more serious 
dislocations, and would greatly limit and 
substantially reduce production and feed- 
ing of livestock. The latter requires 
long-time planning, and he recommended 
an amendment or a supplementary or- 
der which would remove limitations upon 
the volume of corn any producer or 
feeder of livestock, dairy or poultry, 
might require for the orderly operation 
of his producing and feeding plant 
throughout the current marketing sea- 
son. He would not object, if advisable, 
to require such producer and feeder 
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when acquiring corn to file a statement 
of need and intention and to agree that 
such grain was not purchased for resale, 

Several other suggestions were made 
to relieve the situation and to bring 
about a freer movement. One was to 
bring ceiling future prices in closer 
alignment with spot corn. As _ it is 
now those in a long position have no in- 
centive to liquidate. Many farmers are 
still of the opinion that corn prices will 
go higher, and it was suggested the em- 
phatic announcements should be inade 
that prices will not advance. Although 
the opinion prevailed among some of 
those present that much relief from this 
order cannot be expected, particularly 
as regarding prices, some revisions to 
order No. 52, it was indicated, will be 
made. 





FDA IN MARKET FOR FLOUR, 
FEED AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Flour and other 
grain products purchased by the FDA 
during past week follow: 

Quaker Oats Co. f.o.b. Sherman, 
Texas, 2,000,000 lbs of hard wheat ex- 
port patent flour packed in 100-lb bags 
at $3.09 per cwt. 

Rodney Milling Co., f.o.b. Kansas City, 
Mo., 2,600,000 Ibs hard wheat standard 
clears, packed 100-lb bags at $2.88 ewt. 

Also 1,133,400 Ibs of type B hard 
wheat enriched flour; 34,250 lbs of rye 
flour; 50,190 lbs of buckwheat prepared 
pancake flour, and an unannounced quan- 
tity of miscellaneous package goods, 
chiefly for ship stores, to be delivered 
at East Coast, West Coast and Gulf 
ports without identifying the suppliers. 

The delivery prices on the enriched 
flour ranged from $3.358 to $3.379 at 
New York, $3.23 to $3.38 at New Or- 
leans, and $3.31 to $3.35 at Los Angeles, 
with Norfolk deliveries at $3.348, San 
Francisco $3.29 and Seattle $3.05. 

Other cereal purchases were: 

Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., _ f.o.b. 
Portland, 7,849,600 Ibs of No. 2 western 
barley, packed 110-lb osnaburgs at 
$2.1375 per cwt; Boyd Conlee Co., Spo- 
kane, f.o.b., Portland, 1,200,000 Ibs No. 
2 western barley, same packaging, at 
$2.10; Miner-Hillard Milling Co., f.o.b. 
Wilkes-Barre, 240,000 lbs special deger- 
minated yellow or white corn grits, 
packed 100-lb net osnaburgs at $3.05 ewt. 

Quaker Oats Co., f.o.b. Akron, 448,000 
Ibs of degerminated yellow corn meals 
packed 100 Ibs net 36 inch 2.28 yard 
osnaburgs at $2.99 ewt. 

Charles A. Krause, f.o.b. Milwaukee, 
400,000 Ibs of degerminated yellow corn 
meal packed 100 Ibs net 7 oz osnaburgs 
at $2.78. 

San Francisco Milling Co., f.o.b. San 
Francisco, special purchase of 2,000,000 
Ibs rolled barley, packed 75-lb bags at 
$2.02 cwt. 

Macaroni products and egg noodles 
totaling 1,855,810 Ibs were bought from 
four vendors for delivery at plants in 
Chicago, Seattle, Buffalo and Carnegie, 
Pa., at prices ranging from .064 to .07 
for macaroni and spaghetti and .125 to 
.132 for noodles. 

Forthcoming purchases include 9,000,- 
000 lbs of semolina for east coast ex- 
port on May 19, 4,000,000 Ibs of rolled 
oats for west coast export May 19, 10,- 
650,000 Ibs of cracked wheat for east 
coast export May 20, and 475,000 lbs 


of pearl barley cereal for east coast ex- 
port May 26. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MARCH CANADIAN MILLFEED 
OUTPUT ABOVE LAST YEAR 


Toronto, Ont.—Canadian production 
of millfeed in March totaled 73,688 tons 
as against 60,726 in the correspond- 
ing month last year. The quantity of 
bran in this year’s output was 30,407 
tons compared with 24,508 last year, 
shorts 28,039 as against 25,332 and mid- 
dlings 15,242 compared with 10,886. 
Since the beginning of the crop year on 
Aug. 1 up to the end of March (eight 
months) production of millfeed in Can- 
ada amounted to 524,800 tons compared 
with 458,413 in the corresponding period 
of previous crop year, an increase of 
66,387 tons. Of this year’s production 
bran represented 212,127 tons, shorts 
200,159 tons and middlings 112,514 tons 
as against last year’s 185,541 tons of 
bran, 182,644 tons of shorts and 90,228 
tons of middlings. 


———————— EEE 
NEW USE FOR BREAD 


Vancouver, B. C. —Ontario bread 
is now coming into British Columbia 
in unusual form. British Columbians 
are rationed to one 40-oz bottle of 
whiskey per month, but supplies are 
so short that permit-holders are lucky 
to secure a 16-0z bottle. This has 
resulted in various attempts by thirsty 
B. C. citizens to overcome the 
drouth. One of the latest ways is the 
shipping of liquor concealed inside 
loaves of bread from Ontario. In- 
stances have recently come to light 
where prominent business men, who 
have non-drinking friends in Ontario, 
have prevailed upon them to pur- 
chase the much larger quota in eastern 
provinces. The problem of sending 
the liquor through the mails without 
the telltale gurgle has been solved by 
the use of long sandwich loaves. The 
center is scooped out, the bottle 
placed inside and the bread crumbs 
which were removed repacked tightly 
around the bottle. The loaves are 
then packed carefully and shipped 
either by parcel-post or express. Sev- 
eral shipments are reported to have 
arrived safely. 
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PROGRAM OF FUN READY 
‘ FOR OPERATIVE MILLERS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Final plans for the 
afternoon’s entertainment of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers by the al- 
lied trades were made at a meeting 
on May 11, with Chairman S. H. Stoltz- 
fus, of General Mill Equipment Co., pre- 
siding. 

The Brush Creek Follies, a first line 
feature of the local Columbia radio sta- 
tion KMBC, will be the main attraction, 
consisting of music, minstrels and skits 
that have entertained many listeners 
from coast to coast the last six years. 

Tom Collins, a speaker much in de- 
mand in the Middle West, is coming in 
from Omaha to roll the millers in the 
aisles. Keyno, with practical prizes, in- 
terspersed with a liberal sprinkling of 
war stamps, will follow Tom Collins, and 
a $50 war bond will climax the prize 
giving just before the afternoon dancing 
begins. 

A buffet luncheon, with plenty to eat, 
will start off the afternoon’s party. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS SLOW TO RAISE 

Sacr Lake Crry, Uran.—A Ic increase 

in the price of bread throughout Utah, 

authorized by OPA in a special order 

to take effect May ,9, did not result in 

any immediate increase in the price of 
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MILLERS’ GROUP CONFERS WITH U. S. 
OFFICIALS ON SHORTENING RATION 


Task Committee Meets With Food, Nutrition and Rationing Rep- 
resentatives in Seeking Remedy for Curb on Family Flour 
Sales—Factual Presentation of Situation Made 


bread here. The head of one firm said 
it would take more than a week to have 
new labels printed to indicate specific 
weights required for given retail prices, 
therefore his firm would not raise prices, 
at least for the present. One firm execu- 
tive explained that the competitive posi- 
tion here, and particularly prices which 
have been charged by some chain stores, 
preclude a price increase at this time. 
Still another baker explained that he 
had nothing to do with obtaining per- 
mission for the price increase and he did 
not intend to raise prices until he saw 
what his competitors would do. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS TO MEET 
IN CHICAGO FOR ONE DAY 

Cuicaco, Itt.—The Associated Bakers 
of Illinois will hold a one-day war con- 
ference at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
June 2, instead of the usual convention. 

John T. McCarthy, executive assistant 
to the president of the American Bakers 
Association, will appear before this 
meeting, and several other officials of 
this organization may also be present. 

Other speakers will be representatives 
of the War Manpower Commission and 
the compliance division of the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, and there will 
be a panel of experts to lead a discussion 
of bakery problems. 





Feed Dealers Given New 
Mark-ups in Revised OPA Order 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Revision of the 
retailer’s mark-up provisions of the price 
regulation on mixed feeds for animals 
and poultry was announced May 4 by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

Previously, the retailer had been al- 
lowed a fixed mark-up of $7.50 ton on 
all kinds of feeds, without classification. 
Now, there is a schedule ranging from 
$5.50 to $10 a ton on all “cost-of-living” 
feeds. 

Dairy feeds have a $5.50 ton mark-up. 
Hog feeds and laying mash for poultry 
have a $7 ton mark-up. Feeds for 
chicks have a mark-up of $10. The esti- 
mated proportion of these three, in vol- 
ume sold, is four for dairy feeds to two 
for hog feed and laying mash to one 
for chick feeds. 

This action, taken through Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 378 (Mixed Feeds 
for Animals and Poultry), affects 50,000 
retailers who sell to farmers alf over 
the country. The new regulation, which 
became effective May 8, 1948, is, gen- 
erally speaking, a continuation of the 
control over mixed feed prices hitherto 


exercised by Amendment 87 to Supple- 
mentary Regulation No. 14 to the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation. 

In restating the control, the provision 
for maximum prices for the mineral 
mixed feed manufacturer has been com- 
pletely rewritten. 

Two classes of mineral mixed feed 
manufacturers are set up—A and B. 

The class A manufacturer determines 
his maximum prices by his_ historical 
margins on sales to other than consum- 
ers on lots of less than 500 Ibs and lots 
of more than 500 lbs. Other sellers buy- 
ing from class A manufacturers deter- 
mine their maximum prices to consum- 
ers under the section governing retail- 
ers in general. 

The class B manufacturer determines 
his maximum prices on his historical 
margins on sales, and offers of sales, to 
consumers. All others selling mineral 
mixed feeds produced by a class B 
manufacturer have like maximum prices 
to consumers. 

These changes were designed to make 
the regulation conform to past selling 
practices of mineral mixed feed. 





Bakers Produce 20% More With 
No More Shortening, WFA Told 


Wasuineton, D. C.—At least 20% 
more bakery goods are being produced 
this year with the same amount of short- 
ening as used last year, the baking in- 
dustry food advisory committee has in- 
formed the War Food Administration. 
WFA acknowledged co-operation of the 
industry in conserving supplies of the 
critical ingredients and took under ad- 
visement a request of the industry ad- 
visory committee for a shortening allot- 





ment in the third quarter of 1943 equal 
to that used in the same period last year. 

An increase in present bakery alloca- 
tion of sugar substantially above the 
basis of 70% of 1941 use was recom- 
mended by the advisory committee. 

The group pointed out that the ton- 
nage of bakery products has increased 
considerably since 1941. Every possible 
sugar economy has been effected in the 
industry, the committee said, and no fur- 
ther sugar substitutes are now available. 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Seek- 
ing relief for family flour millers be- 
cause of the shortening situation, the 
special task committee of the Flour 
Milling Industry Food Advisory Com- 
mittee of Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration were closeted, May 18, with an 
imposing group of federal food, nutri- 
tion and rationing officials in an attempt 
to decide on remedial action. 

The conference was arranged by 
Frank Hutchison, wheat flour advisor 
of the office of distribution and opera- 
tions of the grain products branch of 
FDA, who brought together in one large 
conference room officials of the fats and 
oils branch of FDA, rationing officials 
of OPA, Dr. Russell M. Wilder and 
others of the civilian requirements office 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
Cyrus S. Kauffman, government presid- 
ing officer of most of the advisory com- 
mittees concerned with grain products. 
These men heard reports direct from the 
soft wheat millers. 

No attempt was made by the millers’ 
committee to place their demand for ad- 
ditional shortening allowances for soft 
wheat flour on so-called “emotional” 
grounds. Nor was it stressed that com- 
mercial bakers had obtained relief from 
the shortening shortage by taking their 
case to the halls of Congress. Instead, 
Charles B. Stout, Dixie-Portland Flour 
Co., chairman of the task committee, led 
the millers’ discussion onto practical 
grounds, and depended upon the strength 
of an honest, factual presentation of the 
situation as the best method of speeding 
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up remedial action by the government. 
vv ¥ 

Meanwhile, family flour trade con- 
tinues slack, with the greatest dullness 
apparent in eastern and southern states 
and the least in the Middle West, mill- 
ers indicate. The difference probably is 
accounted for by the fact that farm fam- 
ilies in the corn and hog belt are better 
supplied with home produced lard than 
families in cities or in other rural sec- 
tions, 

In a recent bulletin, Dr. W. H. Strowd, 
secretary of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association, emphasizing that 
shortening rationing falls most heavily 
on the South, points out that U. S. 
Department of Agriculture surveys of 
typical American diets have shown that 
the greater amount of home baking in 
the South is indicated by the fact that 
twice as much shortening is used in homes 
in that area as in the North. The per 
capita use of fats in the home in the 
South is 160% of the per capita use of 
total fats consumed in the North, Dr. 
Strowd points out. 

Bakeries in some sections, he con- 
tends, are not of adequate capacity to 
take care of a further large scale shift 
from home to commercial baking, and 
under those circumstances home bak- 
ing saves machinery and 
transportation materials of considerable 
importance in wartime. The housewife 
who buys bakery products receives a 
special allocation of shortening indirect- 
ly through the commercial baker, Dr. 
Strowd emphasizes. 


manpower, 





LARGER WHEAT ACREAGE FOR 1944 
CROP CONSIDERED IN WASHINGTON 


Current Consumption Running Ahead of Production, and Sub- 
stantial Expansion in Acreage Is Believed Necessary 
to Build Up Reserves 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A substantial in- 
crease in wheat acreage for the 1944 
harvest—perhaps by as much as 20 or 
25%—is being given consideration by 
the War Food Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture. Any such 
order would come from the latter, but 
the WFA now virtually operates all of 
the Department of Agriculture programs 
and actually will make the decision, in 
conjunction with the CCC and the AAA. 

A 20% increase in acreage over the 
past two years’ allotment of 55,000,000 
would be 11,000,000, or a total of 66,- 
000,000. This would, at a normal 12-bu 
yield, produce a crop of 792,000,000 bus. 
The 1942 bumper crop was 960,000,000 
bus from the smaller acreage, and it 
would take more than 75,000,000 acres 
at normal yields to approximate that 
production. 

It is conceded that current wheat 
consumption is running well ahead of 
expectations. Crop expansion thus is 
necessary if substantial wheat reserves 
are to be built up next year in anticipa- 


tion of export needs for relief and other 
contingencies. 

The decision will have to be reached 
shortly, because the law demands that 
the Secretary of Agriculture proclaim 
before July 15 the current supply, nor- 
mal supply and forthcoming year’s acre- 
age allotment. 

One phase of the question that makes 
decision the more difficult is the danger 
that increased production of wheat would 
curtail the acreage of such necessary 
crops as soybeans, corn,’ flaxseed and 
peas. More, rather than less, of all 
those crops have been urged on farmers 
by the government. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS CONSIDERING 
ENRICHMENT LEGISLATION 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A bill has been intro- 
duced in the Illinois legislature which 
will require the enrichment of all flour 
and bread. A hearing will be held at 
Springfield on May 18 before the public 
health committee of the legislature. 
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COMMERCIAL GRAIN STORAGE 
CAPACITY GAINS OVER A YEAR AGO 


Increase in Capacity More Than Offsets Losses From Fire and 
Other Causes—Situation Still Tight in Hard Red 
Winter Wheat States 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Total capacity 
of grain storage establishments on April 
1, 1943, in the United States is reported 
at 1,667,192,000 bus by the Crop Report- 
ing Board of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. An enumeration of storage 
facilities made Feb. 16, 1942, showed a 
total capacity of 1,600,827,000 bus. Bulk 
storage capacity on April 1 was 1,344,- 
561,000 bus as compared with 1,270,- 
782,000 bus on Feb. 16, 1942. Sacked 
storage capacity totaled 307,990,000 bus 
against 315,184,000 bus in February, 1942. 
Crib capacity amounted to 14,641,000 bus 
this year and 14,861,000 bus last year. 

In bringing the capacity record up to 
date, a survey of storage facilities was 
made for 26 states, in which is located 
about 86% of the rated capacity of 
establishments handling storing or proc- 
essing grain crops, beans and flaxseed. 
In the remaining states, the February, 
1942, capacity is used. The increase in 
total capacity is due to completion of 
new storage construction which became 
available after February, 1942, and to 
the utilization of emergency storage fa- 
cilities in some areas where existing grain 
storage facilities were inadequate to 
house the huge grain crop produced in 
1942. This increase in storage space was 
more than enough to offset losses from 
fire and other causes and from diversion 
of. some space to nongrain storage uses. 
Sacked storage capacity was smaller 
than on Feb. 16, 1942, owing to a shift 
to bulk storage space and to some space 
diverted to military and industrial uses. 

A total of establishments is 
included for April 1, 1943, as compared 
with 21,984 establishments in February, 
1942. 
cial storages, including idle establish- 


22,289 


The totals represent all commer- 


ments that could be readily operated. 
Not included are farms, 
steel and wooden bin storage owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corp., and numer- 
ous small feed stores in the north At- 
lantic states with capacities less than 
2,000 bus. The 
elevators, warehouses, 


storages on 


include 
and feed 
mills, corn, soybean and flaxseed product 
plants, malting plants, breweries, dis- 
tilleries, bean cleaning plants and _ rice 
mills. 


establishments 
flour 


Up-to-date information on capacity of 
storage establishments was obtained by 
field representatives of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, the Food 
Distribution Administration, and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Es- 
timates of stocks as of April 1, 1943, 
were made by the Crop Reporting Board 
on the basis of a sample survey of 
establishments engaged in handling, stor- 
ing and processing the various crops, but 
utilizing information collected by gov- 
ernment services on stocks in specified 
positions. Such stocks in merchant mills 
and oil seed crushing and _ processing 
plants as were enumerated by the Bureau 
of the Census and stocks at terminal 
markets in 46 cities reported by the Food 
Distribution Administration were com- 
bined with estimates of quantities in 
other positions to obtain stocks of the 
various grains. 


Total stocks of nine principal crops, 
representing probably close to 95% of 
the total quantities of unprocessed grains, 
soybeans and flaxseed held in commer- 
cial positions, amounted to 795,129,000 
bus on April 1, 1943, compared with 
905,290,000 bus on Feb. 16, 1942. Be- 
cause the estimates do not relate to the 


“same date in the two years, the differ- 


ence in total stocks amounting to 110,- 
161,000 bus does not mean that the 
storage situation has eased by this dif- 
ference plus the increase in storage ca- 
pacity. For example, last year wheat 
stocks on Feb. 16, 1942, totaled 595,000,- 
000 bus, but by April 1, they had de- 
creased to 547,000,000 bus. Likewise, 
seasonal decreases in holdings of other 
grains occurred. Information on disap- 
pearance of other grains between Feb. 
16 and April 1 last year is not avail- 
able. If, however, the aggregate change 
was about the same as for wheat, which 
constituted over 60% of the Feb. 16, 
1942, stocks, the total stocks on April 
1, 1942, would have been about 833,- 
000,000 bus. If 20% of the increased 
storage capacity is deducted for working 
space, it would appear that the commer- 
cial storage situation had eased about 
91,000,000 bus. 

A comparatively tight storage situa- 
tion still exists in the hard red winter 
wheat states of the great 
plains where a considerable number of 


southern 


emergency storages and temporary struc- 
tures are in use. A relatively high pro- 
portion of space is occupied in Missouri 
and in Minnesota with facilities in these 
states probably able to house only slight- 
ly more additional grains than they could 
have housed a year ago. In Wisconsin, 
wheat offset 
smaller stocks of other grains while in 


heavy holdings of have 
Illinois smaller grain stocks have been 
augmented by larger holdings of soy- 
beans. In the northern plains states the 
use of steel and wooden bin storage both 
reduce 
but 


stocks are still exceptionally large com- 


on and off farms has helped 
holdings in commercial positions, 
pared with usual quantities in storage 
about April 1. 

Stocks on farms are not included in 
this report. 
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DISSOLUTION OF DULUTH 
BOARD OF TRADE SOUGHT 


MINNEAPOLIS, Mtnn.—William Dalrym- 
ple and James R. Stewart, of Minne- 
apolis, have filed suit in district court 
asking for either the dissolution of the 
Duluth Board of Trade or that the court 
make illegal and void certain assess- 
ments levied by the board against mem- 
bers from 1938 to 1942. 

The plaintiffs charge that Duluth has 
ceased to be an active market for the 
buying and selling of grain and that 
trading volume has dropped off sharply. 
Also charged is that the board has suffi- 
cient receipts to pay its operating ex- 
penses, but that the board of directors 
continues to levy against members an- 
nual dues of $115 on each membership. 
As a result of default in payment by 


a large number of members, they charge 
the defendant has canceled out a large 
number of memberships on the grounds 
they have forfeited their memberships. 

The defendant’s answer states that the 
plaintiffs allowed their memberships to 
lapse by failure to keep themselves in 
good standing. 

The plaintiffs maintain that the act of 
that 
real 


the board was “confiscatory” and 
still 
the form 


the membership represents 


value in of real estate and 
other properties. 
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WILL LANHAM HEADS 
GARLAND MILLING CO. 


Former Vice President and Sales Man- 
ager of Indiana Firm Succeeds 
Late J. F. Russell 


Will H. Lanham has been elected 
president of the Garland Milling Co., 
Greensburg, Ind., and will serve as gen- 
eral manager of the company. He suc- 
ceeds the late J. F. Russell, who died a 
few weeks ago. Mr. Lanham previously 
was vice president and sales manager 
of the firm. 

J. Frank Russell, of the late 
president, has been made vice president 


son 
of the Garland company. He formerly 
was treasurer. 

Otto Howe, who has been secretary of 
the firm, is now secretary-treasurer. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WARD BAKING CO. DIRECTOR 

New York, N. Y.—Robert E. Broome, 
vice president of the Guaranty Trust 
Co., was elected a director of the Ward 
Baking Co. on May 13. 





@ FOOD FOR SOLDIERS @ 














“The most scientific army food is no 
good if the boys won't eat it.” This is the 
statement of Col. Paul P. Logan of the 
subsistence branch of the office of the 
quartermaster general, Washington, D, C., 
pictured above, and the basis on which 
he has guided the development of the 
appetizing and nutritive army menu for 
the past five years. Col. Logan will tell 
the story behind “The Might of the Mili- 
tary Menu” at the important wartime 
food conference to be sponsored by the 
Grocery Manufacturers Sales Executives 
of Chicago May 20 in the Drake Hotel. 
He will also conduct a morning session 
on “Changing Foods in Changing War- 
fare” for more than 500 leaders of the 
food industry to correlate the practical: 
aspects of food production with scientific 
experimentation. 
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GOODLANDER MILL 
RESUMES OPERATION 


Kansas Flour Mills Co. to Operate Wide. 
ly Known Kansas Mill After 
Several Years Idleness 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—E. P. Mitchell, 
president of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
has made it known that, following exten- 
sive remodeling and renewals, the 700- 
bbl Goodlander flour mill at Fort Scott, 
Kansas, with its capacity increased to 
substantially 15000 bbls, is again in regu- 
lar operation. Its management will he 
directed by and its product sold from 
the Kansas City office. 

The Goodlander mill is a property the 
history of which is a part of the record 
of the milling history of Kansas. It was 
purchased by the present owners in the 
*20s and was operated for several years, 
but its production ultimately shifted to 
other company units. While the solid 
brick building has stood through the 
years, the equipment of the mill has been 
renewed from time to time until nov 
when substantial changes have converte: 
it into a modern and efficient milling 
Resumption of operation was in 
considerable part decided because of the 
advantageous milling-in-transit privilege 
available at Fort Scott. 


unit. 
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STATE FOOD DIRECTORS 
PLANNED BY CHESTER DAVIS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—War Food Ad 
ministrator Chester C. Davis is expected 
to announce soon a new field organiza 
tion to carry out food production pro 
grams heretofore administered by loc:! 
farmer committees 
the Agricultural 


under direction of 
Adjustment Adminis- 
tration and agricultural war boards. 

The new organization, as_tentativel) 
planned, would set up state war food 
administrators directly responsible to 
Mr. Davis and county war food admin 
istrators responsible to the state admin 
istrators. 

The county administrators would hav: 
complete control over all local phases 
of the federal government’s food pro 
duction programs—crop adjustment, 
crop insurance, crop loans, rehabilitation 
loans to low income farm families, farm 
machinery and supply rationing, 
programs relating to the marketing of 
agricultural products. 


and 
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LOUIS P. BAUMANN, 78, 
FOLLOWS WIFE IN DEATH 


Louis P. Baumann, retired vice presi 
dent and general manager of the Cen 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wasl... 
died May 9. 

Mrs. Baumann died only two day 
earlier, of influenza, and it was believe: 
the shock of this contributed to her hus 
band’s death. 

Mr. Baumann was born in St. Joseph. 
Mo., in 1865, and moved west with his 
parents at an early age. He becani 
affiliated with the Centennial company i: 
Spokane in 1898, as a bookkeeper. H: 
later was transferred to the Seattle offic: 
and successively held the positions ot 
manager of the Ritzville mill, auditor 
of the Centennial system, export man 
ager and vice president and general man 
ager, holding the last two positions until 
his retirement in 1939. 
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URGE MILLS TO TAKE 
TIME FOR REPAIRS 


—~<— 


Grain Dealers Insurance Company Sug- 
gests Closing Each Week. to Clean 
Up Country Plants 


A letter urging them to close down 
for a half day each week to devote the 
time to repairs and cleaning has been 
sent to country elevators and feed mills 
throughout the country by the Grain 
Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. 

“It has become more and more evi- 
dent,” says the letter, “during the last 
few months that something extraordinary 
must be done that will make possible the 
reasonable care and maintenance of 
country elevator and feed mill properties. 

“The situation is not the result of 
deliberate inattention, but in many sec- 
tions of the country at least, the present 
condition of elevators and feed mills in 
respect to housekeeping and maintenance 
of equipment is deplorable. To operate 
machinery indefinitely without attention 
means a breakdown, which will prob- 
ably happen when you can least afford it. 
It also increases the likelihood of fire— 
as does the presence of dust and refuse 
—and certainly nobody wants a fire now. 
So what’s the answer? 

“There is just one answer—and it is 
not only logical but practical as well— 
and that is to close the house for a half 
day each week and devote the time to re- 
pairs and cleaning. 

“This is certainly a logical thing to do 
under the circumstances and will readily 
be understood as in keeping with the 
times. Farmers are now going into the 
fields and will be little inconvenienced, so 
it is an ideal time to begin the practice. 
For that matter, elevators and feed mills 
in a given territory could, by mutual 
agreement, stagger their closing days so 
that a farmer-could get emergency at- 
tention somewhere in the neighborhood.” 

Enclosed with each letter is a poster 
for the feed dealer to display, telling 
his patrons when the plant will be 
closed, and why such a move is neces- 
sary. 
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HARD WINTER WHEAT SEED 
FOR RUSSIAN USE SOUGHT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—J. C. Mohler, secre- 
tary of the Kansas State Board of Ag- 
riculture, is chairman of a committee 
which has for its purpose raising a mini- 
mum of $6,000 to purchase two cars of 
hard winter wheat seed for shipment 
to Russia for this year’s planting in 
devastated districts. 

The committee works under direction 
of Russian War Relief, Inc., with head- 
quarters in New York, and more direct- 
ly under Dr. M. L. Wilson, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, chair- 
man of its seed committee. A. L. Clapp, 
secretary of the Kansas Crop Improve- 
ment Association, is Kansas representa- 
tive of the seed wheat committee, and 
Sponsor of the present effort. 

Associated with Mr. Mohler in the 
effort are chiefs of the several farm or- 
ganizations in Kansas and other farm 
leaders and officials of millers’ and grain 
dealers’ organizations. Jess B. Smith 
represents the state’s millers and J. F. 
Moyer, of Dodge City, the Kansas Grain, 
Feed and Seed Dealers Association. 
Members of both organizations already 
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CCC DEVISES CORN SUBSIDY 
FOR SHIPMENTS OF MIXED FEED 


ne 
Firms May Sell Corn Bought in Corn Belt to CCC and Repur- 
chase at Lower Price for Mixing and Shipping 
to East and Southeast 


have contributed generously toward the 
fund. 

Previous contributions toward alleviat- 
ing the seed shortage in conquered and 
reclaimed districts of Russia include 
$10,000 worth of oats and barley by 
Minnesota, two carloads of seed oats by 
Nebraska and a general seed grain fund 
of $2,500 from Montana. 

A gift of seed wheat from Kansas may 
be regarded as especially fitting since 
the entire Kansas and southwestern hard 
wheat empire had its beginning in a small 
parcel of wheat brought to central Kan- 
sas by Mennonite immigrants 70 years 
ago. 
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FRED STROEHMANN, BAKERY 
FOUNDER, DIES IN FLORIDA 


Fred G. Stroehmann, father of Carl 
F. and Harold J. Stroehmann, of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., died May 7 at his home 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. He would have 
been 77 next August. 





Mr. Stroehmann was born in Germany 
where he learned the baking trade. He 
came to the United States at the age of 
17 and became a naturalized citizen a 
short time later. He started a small 
baking business in Wheeling, W. Va. In 
1922, when he sold to the Continental 
Baking Co., he was owner of two bak- 
eries in West Virginia and one in Ken- 
tucky. 

In 1924 he helped his two sons in the 
organization of Stroehmann Bros. Co., 
of which he was president until 1935. 

For the past eight years he has re- 
sided in St. Petersburg, where he and 
Mrs. Stroehmann celebrated their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary on Jan. 30, 1943. 

His wife, Louisa Koehler Stroehmann, 
died two weeks previously to the day. 
He is survived by two sons and three 
daughters: Mrs. George Green, of Har- 
risburg, Pa., Mrs. Irene Renschler and 
Mrs. E. W. Schenck, both of Greensboro, 
N. C. There are nine grandchildren 
surviving. A double funeral service was 
held for Mr. and Mrs. Stroehmann May 
12, in Wheeling. 
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DEMONSTRATING IN A BLACKOUT 

In an afternoon and evening at Spring- 
field, Mass., Miss Pauline Girard, Wheat 
Flour Institute representative, taught 
330 homemakers how to make yeast and 
quick breads. The attendance of 130 at 
the evening demonstration was composed 
of women who came in spite of a “black- 
out of the area” that evening. These 
demonstrations were given in co-opera- 
tion with the Springfield Electric Co. 
which printed the recipes and is supply- 
ing them to interested homemakers. 





U. S. S. DONEFF 

One of the Navy’s new escort ves- 
sels will be named after the late 
John Doneff, son of J. L. Doneff, 
baker of Newark, Ohio. Ensign John 
Doneff died in active service with 
the fleet last December. He gradu- 
ated from the U. S. Naval Academy 
last June and was assigned to duty 
in the Pacific area. The ship will 
be christened the U. S. S. Doneff on 
June 7 in the Navy Yard in Phila- 
delphia, with Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Doneff present. 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has announced that mixed 
feed manufacturers who ship mixed feed 
from surplus producing areas to eastern 
and southeastern states will be eligible 
for Commodity Credit Corp. price ad- 
justment as between market and ceiling 
prices of corn. 

On and after May 17, these feed manu- 
facturers may sell corn to CCC at pre- 
vailing market prices in the surplus pro- 
ducing areas and then repurchase the 
corn at the lower ceiling prices applic- 
able to eastern dairy and poultry pro- 
ducing areas. Currently the difference 
is 5c bu. Heretofore only shippers of 
whole grain have been eligible for this 
price adjustment. The eastern and 
southeastern states, where the corn price 
ceiling basis of $1.02 bu at Chicago has 
been maintained, are designated as Areas 
I and II-b in OPA maximum price reg- 
ulation 346, issued April 14. 

Since the issuance of price regulation 
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346 the Commodity Credit Corp. has 
made price adjustments on approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 bus of corn for ship- 
ment as whole grain into the eastern 
areas. The mechanics of the pricing 
adjustment now being extended to manu- 
facturers of mixed feeds will consist of 
the sale and repurchase of a stock of 
corn out of which the manufacturers 
will make shipments. 

Areas I and II-b include Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, the District of 
Columbia, Virginia, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, the section of Louisiana that 
lies east of the Mississippi River, and 
the section of Kentucky to which freight 
rates are provided on pages 12, 13 and 
25 of Central Freight Association Freight 
Tariff No. 3-H, B. T. Jones, Agent, 
I.C.C. No. 3784. 





OPA Putting Finishing Touches 
on New and Revised Price Laws 


WasuinetTon, D. C.—OPA price execu- 
tives are applying the finishing touches 
to a number of price regulations, which 
will be issued before the end of the 
The alfalfa 
now applicable to only seven western 
states, will be expanded to have a na- 
tional effect. This has been completed 
and is being circulated for signatures. 

Because of the relation between the 
two, the linseed oil and flaxseed controls 
will probably be issued simultaneously to 
become effective about May 20, it is 
indicated. The linseed oil ceiling has 
been completed and signed, but OPA 
moguls are holding up issuance of it 
until the flaxseed regulation has been 


month. hay regulation, 


<> 


approved. Revisions of order No. 173 
covering wheat millfeed, will not pro- 
vide any new rates, it was said, but 
merely incorporate in one document all 
the markets which are involved. 

The schedule on screenings awaits 
drafting, and may not be issued before 
the end of the month. 

Meanwhile OPA is about ready to 
advise the trades of amendments to the 
flour ceiling 296 and also 173, which will 
permit application of the old freight 
rates in calculating delivery prices for 
a 60-day period after the decreased 
freight schedules go into effect. In other 
words the seller will not immediately 
have to adhere to the reduced rates 
made effective May 15 by the ICC. 





Texas Passes Enrichment Law; 
Alabama Plan Includes Tax 


Texas has passed a law requiring the 
enrichment of all flour sold or offered 
for sale after June 30. The regulation 
specifies that flour must be enriched in 
line with federal specifications. Millers, 
jobbers and distributors are required to 
clean up stocks of unenriched flour be- 
fere the date named. 

The bill excludes special packaged 
flours not used for bread baking, such as 
cake, pancake, cracker and pastry flour 
and the law is not applicable to bakery 
flour if the baker furnishes the miller 
a certificate of intent to enrich. 

The enrichment law pending in Ala- 
bama is similar to the one in effect in 
Louisiana and South Carolina, but the 
Alabama bill, reports the Millers Na- 
tion Federation, contains a tax provision 
levying a tax of 2c per 100 Ibs on flour 
sold in the state to provide funds for 
the enforcement of the law. 


The federation urges vigorous opposi- 
tion to the measure and that all millers 
with connections in Alabama protest 
to their representatives and senators in 
Montgomery against the tax feature of 
the enrichment bill. Immediate action 
is advised. 

In another law adopted in Texas, the 
sale of flour in package sizes other than 
specified in WPB Order M-221 is pro- 
hibited, 
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NIAGARA CHEMISTS ELECT OFFICERS 

Burrato, N. Y.—Niagara Frontier 
Section, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, has elected officers as follows: 
chairman, Fred D. Schmalz, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co; vice chairman, Fred 
E. Randall, Co-operative GLF Mills, 
Inc; secretary-treasurer, Milford Shero, 
Buffalo Flour Mills, Inc. 
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The combination of an unusually well 
supplied trade and the usual seasonal 
dullness is keeping the flour market in 
a dormant state. Purchases are few and 
far between and are almost exclusively 
for very small amounts for fill-in pur- 


poses. Every sec- 


tion of the country‘ 


reports that buying 
is at a low ebb. 

Operations are be- 

ginning to reflect 
the drop-off in buying interest, although 
the granular flour program is keeping 
schedules much tighter than flour output 
figures indicate. 

Only occasional interest was noticed 
in the Northwest during the past week, 
with sales slipping to 24% of capacity 
for the period as compared with 36% in 
the preceding week and 13% in the sim- 
ilar week a year ago. 

Light sales were the rule at Kansas 
City also, although some business ap- 
peared when the market eased off. Sales 
for the week amounted to about 42% 
of capacity as against 33% in the pre- 
vious period and 8% in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. 

At Buffalo no improvement in sales 
was noted as buyers maintained their 
waiting attitude. Similarly dull condi- 
tions were reported throughout the East. 

No new sales developed in the central 
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SEASONAL DULLNESS ACCENTUATES 
LACK OF INTEREST IN FLOUR 


—<p—— 
Sales at Low Ebb in Every Section of the Country—Shipping 
Directions Also Drop Off—Production Shows 
Slight Decline 


states and buying was very light at Chi- 
cago. 

On the Pacific Coast, local interest 
was very inconsequential, although east- 
ern buyers were in the market, but not 
for large amounts. Mills still have some 
government business which is keeping 
them busy. 

Export trade is uneventful, with sales 
pretty well stymied by space restrictions. 

Clears are scarce and in demand, with 
prices holding very firm. 


PRODUCTION 

Production of flour dropped off slight- 
ly last week with total output of the 
mills reporting to THe NorTHwesTern 
Miter, accounting for 65% of the na- 
tion’s production, amounting to 2,678,541 
sacks (cwt), compared with 2,693,842 
in the week previous and 2,521,119 in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 2,561,459 
sacks (cwt) and three years ago 2,418,- 
654. Compared with the preceding week, 
the Northwest produced 53,000 sacks 
(ewt) less, while the Southwest milled 
17,000 sacks more. Buffalo lost 37,000 
and the North Pacific Coast 30,000. The 
central and southeastern states reported 
a gain of 87,000 sacks. Complete de- 
tails of production by various sections 
of the country are listed in the table on 
the opposite page. 





NO LESSENING IN 


There is no lessening in demand for 
feedstuffs and the general feed market 
situation remains as tight as ever. Con- 
tinued cold weather in eastern and north- 
ern states has delayed grass growth and 
shift to pasturage in these areas may 

be delayed ten days 
to two weeks later 
than usual. Weather 
in the Southeast and 
Southwest has been 
more seasonable and 
feeders in those areas are utilizing green 
feeds and pasturage. Production of 
wheat millfeeds and most of the high 
protein items during the 1942-43 season 
thus far has been materially greater than 
during the corresponding period in 1941- 
42, but the increased utilization of feed- 
stuffs of all descriptions has kept the 
market bare of supplies throughout most 
of the season. The index number shows 
little change at 177 compared with 176.8 
for the previous week and 165 for the 
corresponding week last year. 


WHEAT FEEDS 


Millfeed production for the week is 
up slightly to about 77,200 tons compared 
with 76,600 tons for the previous week 
and 69,100 tons for the corresponding 
week last year. There are no new de- 
velopments in the wheat feed market at 
Minneapolis. No feed is offered for 


FEED DEMAND, 
MARKETS REMAIN TIGHT 


—_—p—— 
Increased Feed Utilization Keeps Market Bare of Supplies, in 
Spite of the Increased Output of High Protein 
Items for This Season 


sale at all and even the occasional de- 
liveries in truck lots which some country 
mills have been making are curtailed. 

There is also no change in the situa- 
tion at other important markets. At 
Chicago the demand continues unabated 
and millfeed offerings in the open mar- 
ket are nil. The shortage of supplies 
at Kansas City has become still more 
pronounced as milling operations in that 
area dropped to 53% of capacity. Addi- 
tional flour mill activity, however, has 
been converted to the grinding of CCC 
feed wheat for which a steady demand 
continues. At Buffalo and eastern mar- 
kets, the millfeed situation continues very 
firm with mills at Buffalo operating at 
only 52% of capacity and no feed of- 
fered currently. Mills are reported as 
allocating to their regular customers 
about 50% of their normal supply. 

OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 

Shipments of linseed meal at the Min- 
neapolis market have dropped off as 
crusher operations have declined due to 
lack of sufficient flaxseed supplies. This 
aggravates the already tight situation 
and crushers offer no tonnage at all for 
any delivery. Production of linseed meal 
at Buffalo and eastern centers has in- 
creased, however, with arrival of some 
flaxseed via lake shipments. However, 
despite the increased production, the 


output is being applied on delinquent 
contracts originally made for April ship- 
ment and there are no new offerings. 
Practically all markets reported no new 
offerings on soybean meal and new trade 
continues at a standstill. 


GROUND GRAIN FEEDS 


Feeders and mixed feed manufactur- 
ers continue to fill out their requirements 
with the ground grain feeds and ship- 
ments of such items as ground wheat, 
ground rye, ground oats, and ground 
barley are still being extensively made. 
Buyers, however, limited their purchases 
of this kind of feed to immediate and 
near-by shipments only. Ground wheat 
was quotable at $40 for the coarse 
ground and fine ground at $41; ground 
rye at $37, ground oats at $48, and 
ground barley at $42, all per ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis, in sacks, car lots. 
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HIGHER LOAN RATE FOR 
1943 WHEAT IS EXPECTED 


Wasuincron, D. C.—The loan rate for 
1943 wheat will be announced shortly by 
the Department of Agriculture, and is 
expected to be 10@I1lc above the 1942 
which was $1.14 at the farm. 
This estimate is based on 85% of cur- 
rent parity, which is $1.423 for wheat. 
The loan rate will be based on 85% or 
90% of an estimated July 15 parity, 
which is expected to be somewhat higher 
than the present level. 


loan, 
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NO GENERAL CONVENTION 
OF BISCUIT MEN IN 1943 


New York, N. Y.—There will be no 
general convention of the biscuit indus- 
try this year, Secretary Harry D. But- 
ler has announced. Executive sessions 
of Independent Biscuit Manufacturers’ 
Co., Inc., will be held at the Drake Ho- 
tel, Chicago, May 26. A open 
meeting is planned for the morning of 
May 27 for those desiring to attend. 


short 
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GRAIN SHIPPING DROPS 
AS BOATS TURN TO ORE 


Dututru, Minn.—Lake shipping of 
grain has fallen off lately, because of 
the scarcity of boats to move it forward. 
The hold up at Buffalo because of ice 
blockade shortened the allotted time for 
steamers to carry grain and after their 
first trip most of the vessels were tak- 
ing up their regular iron ore schedule. 
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CORRECTION 

A Kansas City datelined news story 
in last week’s issue of Tue Norruwest- 
ERN Mivuer regarding the grinding and 
distribution of feeding wheat stated that 
“millers are selling outside their defined 
areas whenever the buyer wants to stand 
the difference between the freight charge 
and the cheaper charge from Memphis, 
St. Joseph, Omaha or some other feed 
wheat shipping point.” This was tech- 
nically in error or could be so interpreted. 
The actual situation is that Commodity 
Credit Corp. protects the freight rate 
charge only on shipments into the par- 
ticular zone territory and makes no ad- 
justments on any account on shipments 
of wheat ground for use as feed outside 
that zone. 


May 19, 1943 


FDA PURCHASES IN MARCH 
FEATURE SOYA PRODUCTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Extensive pur- 
chases of soya products, wheat flour and 
other grain products featured March 
purchases and lend-lease export by the 
Food Distribution Administration, it was 
disclosed recently. 

FDA said the soya product buying 
illustrated rapid increase in production 
of these edible items for war needs since 
start of a government program last De- 
cember. Soya flour buying reached a 
peak of 37,000,000 Ibs in March and soya 
grits were bought up to 41,000,000 Ibs. 
These represent one third of all soybean 
flour and grits purchases made in the 
two years of the lend-lease program. 

In grains, FDA bought in March 
672,549 bbls of enriched wheat flour, 
bringing to 2,392,546 bbls its total of such 
purchases since last fall; 10,000 bbls of 
unenriched wheat flour; 6,720,000 lbs of 
cracked wheat; 5,460,000 Ibs of wheat 
meal; 6,660,000 Ibs of pearl barley; 4,600,- 
000 Ibs of rolled barley; 3,600,000 Ibs of 
dried grains, and smaller amounts of 
various other related products. 
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FEED MEN CANNOT GRIND 
SOYBEANS FOR FARMERS 


A recent bulletin of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Association points out that grain 
and feed dealers are not permitted un- 
der a CCC ruling to grind soybeans 
brought in by a farmer for his own feed- 
ing. Some farmers, it was said, are 
adding soybeans to their grains and 
bringing them in for grinding and mix- 
ing purposes. 

The CCC ruling quoted is as follows: 
ORDER NO. 3 CHAP. XII, 


1600, OIL SEEDS 


“(d) Prohibition on purchase and use for 
feed and fertilizer. No person shall pur- 
chase or accept delivery of soybeans of the 
1942 crop for use as, or manufacture into, 
fertilizer or feed for livestock, poultry or 
pets; and no soybeans of the 1942 crop 
purchased or delivered after the effective 
date of this order shall be used as, or 
manufactured into, fertilizer, or feed for 
livestock, poultry or pets. This restriction 
shall apply only to soybeans. in whole or 
ground form.” 


The Indiana bulletin added: “. . . We 
know of nothing that prevents the farm- 
er from grinding his own soybeans, if he 
has the grinding facilities.” 


CCC, PART 
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OHIO BAKERS ASSOCIATION 
MAY MEET IN COLUMBUS 


Co_umsvus, On1o.—Because of the diffi- 
culty that lake resorts are having in 
supplying food for conventions, the Ohio 
Bakers Association may decide to hold 
its summer meeting in Columbus. While 
the date has not definitely been deter- 
mined, it will be held about the middle 
of July. It is likely that the meeting 
will take place on a Sunday and Monday 
with time for business sessions and vari- 
ous entertainment. Possibly the sessions 
will be held at one of the country clus. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLER’S SON A CASUALTY 

Towanpa, Pa.—Lieutenant Don ld 
Dayton, youngest son of George V. D'\y- 
ton, owner and manager of the Dayion 
Flour Mills here, died recently in Avs- 
tralia, according to word received from 
the Navy Department. While on Gu:d- 
aleanal he contracted malaria and was 


_ sent to a hospital in Australia and, «e- 


spite skilled medical attention, his de«th 
followed, 
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WHEAT PRICES FADE 
- AS CROPS IMPROVE 


May Rains Throughout Southwestern 
States Relieve Threatening Situ- 
ation—Spring Wheat Slow 


Wheat prices are lower, influenced 
largely by reports of greatly improved 
crop prospects. May rains throughout 
the southwestern states have relieved a 
threatening moisture situation and only 
a few dry areas remain. 

More favorable temperatures prevailed 
for wheat in eastern 
portions of the belt 
and beneficial rains 
occurred in South- 
west sections. Wheat 
in the Ohio Valley 
responded favorably to the warmer 
weather and conditions ranged from 
fairly good to good. The crop is re- 
ported from 8 to 10 inches high in Illi- 
nois and Indiana. In the area extend- 
ing from northern New Mexico and east- 
ern Colorado eastward to Arkansas and 
Missouri generous to excessive rains effec- 
tively relieved the drouth. Rains were es- 
pecially timely in southern Kansas where 
the crop is heading and much improve- 
ment is expected in Oklahoma wherever 
wheat survived the drouth and green- 
bugs. Spring wheat seeding was nearly 
completed in North Dakota and was 
making progress in Montana, but cold 
weather retarded germination generally 
and delayed growth. Flax seeding con- 
tinued in North Dakota, but cold weather 
was unfavorable for germination and 
growth. 

In the Canadian prairie provinces the 
weather was cool and wet with mean tem- 
peratures for the week ending May 10 
mostly 3 to 8° below normal for the 
first week in May with extreme mini- 
mum temperatures ranging from 5 to 15° 
below freezing. Moderate to heavy pre- 
cipitation was “reported over most of 
the grain region except along the north- 
ern fringe where little or no rain fell and 
in southern Manitoba where only light 
showers were reported. 

A further sharp decline in Canada’s 
wheat acreage is indicated by the April 
30 survey of farmers’ intentions to plant. 
For the prairie provinces as a whole, 
the intended wheat area for 1943 is 
16,320,000 acres compared with 20,653,- 
000 in 1942. Reductions amount to 14% 
in Manitoba, 20% in Saskatchewan and 
25% in Alberta. A shift from wheat to 
the coarse grains and flaxseed has been 
encouraged by the continuation of the 
wheat production program in the prairie 
provinces. 
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PAUL T. CHERINGTON DEAD 
New York, N. Y.—Paul T. Chering- 

ton, widely known authority on distrib- 
uting and marketing, died in this city 
April 25. Mr. Cherington had suffered 
a heart attack on a train from Washing- 
ton to New York. He had been in 
the former city to attend a meeting of 
the advisory committee of the United 
States Bureau of the Census, of which 
he was a member. Mr. Cherington was 
known in the food and feed industries 
through addresses he had made at vari- 
ous conventions. 

———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
GENERAL FOODS TO BUY PACKER 
General Foods Corp. and Snider Pack- 

ing Corp. signed an agreement recently 
for the acquisition by General Foods 
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of the assets and business of Snider 
Packing, subject to Snider stockholders’ 
approval, according to Edwin T. Gib- 
son, vice president of General Foods and 
general manager of that company’s 
Birds Eye Frosted Foods operation. 
For 10 years Snider has been an impor- 
tant packer for Birds Eye Frosted 
Foods. 
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BAG MANUFACTURERS, 
IMPORTERS MARK TIME 


International Agreement Needed to Re- 
sume Burlap Trade—Calcutta 
Prices Above OPA Ceilings 


New York, N. Y.—With burlap costs 
substantially above the ceilings, import- 
ers and bag manufacturers are marking 
time. Calcutta prices must be lower 
before new buying can be done and there 
have been few recent new purchases with 
spot and afloat markets also quiet. Since 
there is a floor under prices in Calcutta 
but no ceiling, the limitations imposed 
here by the OPA have prevented the nor- 
mal flow of business, and it is realized 
in the trade that some international 
agreement should be made to permit its 
resumption. No easement is anticipated 
in the primary market and a cut in 
working hours and the sealing of looms 
have been ordered there during the week. 

Formerly the lack of cargo space ham- 
pered sales, but this has recently been 
relieved, and the conquest of North 
Africa indicates that before long sailings 
need not be made around the Cape of 
Good Hope but can pass through the 
Mediterranean, cutting off consider- 
able time from each trip. Orders for 
agricultural and other bags could well 
be filled if the price situation could be 
cleared up. 





Consumption of burlap in April was 
48,000,000 yards against 45,000,000 in 
March and 21,000,000 in February, but 
stocks were lower, as was the government 
stockpile. 

Small lots of cotton bag materials were 
available during the week, and of these, 
as of burlaps, bag manufacturers could 
accept only occasional small orders. To- 
tals obtained were inadequate for trade 
needs. 

Cotton prices sagged on the favorable 
war news. Buying for Spain was a 
feature and such shipments were expect- 
ed to increase as developments continue 
favorably. This was done f.o.b. New Or- 
leans and it was suggested in the trade 
that some of this cotton might be used 
to produce cotton goods in northern 
Africa. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 18.83 as compared with 
15.60 a year ago. 
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WADE FEED CO. WILL MOVE 

We.timan, Iowa.—The Wade Feed Co., 
owned by Elwin P. Wade, which opened 
for business here a short time ago, has 
bought the former Wehrle Motor Co. 
building into which they plan to move 
soon. The larger building affords room 
for more supplies and feed storage. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
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Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SAOKS (CWT) 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 

















Previous May 16, May 17, May 18, 

May 15, 1943 week 1942 1941 1940 

Northwest *570,376 623,216 528,112 557,420 438,132 

Southwest -- 1,029,372 1,012,079 954,608 932,339 845,507 

RAST Ser eT Tee Tree 307,845 344,001 377,282 336,655 328,376 

Central and S. *524,435 437,929 420,494 406,867 405,661 

North Pacific Coast 246,513 276,617 240,623 328,178 290,978 

SED sedeeraveasensdesens 2,678,541 2,693,842 2,521,119 2,561,459 2,418,654 
*Partly estimated. 

Crop-year production 

Percentage of activity c July 1 to————, 

May 15, Previous May 16, May 17, May 18, May 15, May 16, 

1943 week 1942 1941 1940 1943 1942 

Northwest ....... 54 58 48 50 49 31,254,539 28,175,027 

Southwest ....... 74 74 69 67 62 51,047,674 45,808,492 

Buffalo ...ccccess 53 51 65 60 57 19,469,813 17,728,649 

Central and S. E.. 64 54 61 61 58 20,070,094 16,987,746 

N. Pacific Coast.. 75 82 60 81 69 11,979,541 11,003,671 

TWetela cccevs 64 65 59 62 58 133,821,661 119,703,585 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Mae O88 wvccess 814,380 657,029 81 
Previous week 814,380 658,230 81 
i ff eee 814,380 588,357 72 
Two years ago... 814,380 539,900 73 
Five-year AVCTAGe ....seeecececeees 66 
Ten-year AVETABE .....cscccccvcccs 59 
Kansas City 
May 9-16 ....... 352,800 210,624 60 
Previous * week 352,800 186,701 53 
Year OBO ..ccces 352,800 201,603 57 
Two years ago... 352,800 240,821 68 
Five-year AVETAZS ...ccesccccccccces 63 
TOR-FORE BVETERO 2c cccccccssvccses 64 
Wichita 
Bae O618 .ccsccs 111,132 88,358 80 
Previous week 111,132 86,275 78 
WORF BOO cevcese 111,132 84,190 76 
Two years ago... 111,132 63,426 57 
Salina 
May 9-15 ....... 109,956 73,361 68 
Previous week 109,956 80,873 74 
Y@GQr BBO wccccee 109,956 80,458 73 
Two years ago... 109,956 88,192 80 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Taw B85 cc savive 185,808 149,037 80 
Previous week 184,808 164,124 89 
FORE BHO cveccsec 256,368 122,604 oe 
Two years ago... 265,776 198,632 77 
PUVO+VOAF AVETOARS 6. cccccccscvcccce 62 
ZOR-PORE GVGTRRE 6o0606ccceweresss 57 

Portland District 

May 9+86 22.260 143,200 97,746 68 
Previous week 143,200 112,493 78 
TOe GOO vcccwes 143,864 118,019 82 
Two years ago... 146,608 129,546 89 
WEVO=FORE GVGTARS  ccccceivest scence 78 
SOM-FGR? BVOTERS cece csiviscvesaave 67 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
ee See 738,822 360,551 49 
Previous week 738,822 394,280 53 
BOOP GO scccaes 738,822 344,897 47 
Two years ago... 763,518 376,220 49 
Five-year Average ......cececcceees 43 
DOM-FORF GVOTERO nccccccccccessece 44 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated, 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 9-15 ....... 319,284 209,825 66 
Previous week 319,284 228,936 72 
ZWORF GRO cecvese 353,388 183,215 52 
Two years ago... 351,036 181,200 52 
PIVO=FORF GVOTERO 2c ccccccccceccces 49 
WOR PORe GVOUEMS oc ccccicascvesins 44 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 
May 8-26 ..ccces *820,590 524,435 64 
Previous week 818,262 437,929 54 
WOOP BHO iscives 689,606 420,494 61 
Two years ago... 665,263 406,867 61 
WEVOCTORE BVGIGES 66054066 0xsecnee 57 
DER-VORF GVOTEGS ceccccccccsessccce 58 


Current week partly estimated. 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 9-15 ....... 577,416 307,845 i 
Previous week 577,416 344,001 59 
TeOe GG bc 0c cus 577,416 377,282 65 
Two years ago... 568,008 336,655 60 
PEVOSTORE GVOPOIE: 6 6660065 06820068 63 
SORPORF GVITERS 6666 ceccctaveece 68 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


7-—— South west——, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 

May 0-16 "%....0> 24,903 1,236,002 11,533 
Previous week 24,619 12,416 
Two weeks ago.. 24,589 12,529 
BOOB. cccwveccces 23,067 1,101,914 10,315 
BOGE sccncvcvose 22,248 1,047,144 10,699 
Breer ee 20,066 1,027,669 10,936 
BESO vecvscveces 21,174 1,011,921 10,350 
Five-yr. average 22,292 1,084,930 10,767 


c——Northwest—, -—Buffalo—, 7-——Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 


625,842 5,890 369,813 42,326 2,231,657 
6,582 43,617 
5,710 42,828 
556,606 7,218 340,570 40,600 1,999,090 
502,387 6,632 337,992 39,579 1,887,523 
519,452 6,283 324,856 37,285 1,871,977 
526,998 6,852 347,394 38,376 1,886,313 
546,257 6,573 344,125 39,632 1,975,312 





Mr. Wade will also install new grinding 
and mixing equipment in order to do 
custom grinding for his customers. He 
has bought equipment for establishment 
of a turkey hatchery in their present 
building after the feed business has been 
moved out, but will not have it fully 
operating until 1944. 
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BAG ORDERS PUT IN LINE 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Three cotton tex- 
tile orders assigning A-2 ratings for 
procurement of certain types of cotton 
fabrics were amended May 14 by the 





War Production Board to bring them 
in line with Order L-99. The orders— 
M-107 (cotton textiles for bags), M-134 
(cotton textiles for industrial and sur- 
gical products), and M-218 (cotton tex- 
tiles for agricultural and food process- 
ing uses)—define the types of fabrics 
which may be procured for certain pur- 
poses through use of the rating. Since 
L-99, as amended, permits the manu- 
facture of only certain types of cotton 
constructions, it was necessary that the 
three orders covered by today’s action 
conform with L-99. 
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CROP DEVELOPMENTS 


HutTcHinson, Kansas.—A week of cool, damp weather following light to heavy 
rains in most of the wheat belt has been highly beneficial to the wheat crop, says 
J. V. Fleming, vice president of the George E. Gano Grain Co., who spent last week 
touring the southwest territory. Wheat generally holds promise of a good crop, Mr. 
Fleming said. Grain on summer fallowed land will yield well regardless of further 
precipitation. Wheat on stubble land is not nearly so healthy looking. The plants 
generally are heading. He found one bad stretch in western Edwards and north- 
eastern Ford county which holds promise of nothing unless conditions are ideal be- 
tween now and harvest. Earlier rains missed this area and the wheat has been 
burned by high, hot winds through March and April. 


¥ve¥vy¥ 


Fort Wortu, Texas—Rain was quite general over the Texas wheat belt about 
May 10, but unevenly distributed and inadequate in the most important producing 
areas. The eastern part of the Panhandle received from half an inch to an inch 
in the north part to two and one half or more inches further south on the east side; 
but the rain thinned out further west and aside from the eastern strip of the Panhandle, 
the moisture was so light as to make little impression on the dry soil and the crop is 
still slowly deteriorating. The rains were heavy east of the Plains, the so-called “Cap- 
rock,” and on east over North Texas, and the crop in these sections has been much 
improved and may partly offset shortages in parts of the Panhandle. Private estimates 
of production up to recently have been considerably ahead of the government's April 
1 figures, and are generally still ahead of the government; May estimate of 33,170,000 
ous, but the two are getting closer together. The crop is so spotted that it is un- 
usually hard to make any accurate forecast this early. It looks as if harvest would 
be at least a week or two earlier than ordinarily; probably wheat will be cut in the 
Wichita Falls area around June 1. 

¥¥ ¥ 


Dopce Ciry, KANsas.—Rain the past week covering nearly all sections of Kansas, 
but was extremely variable ranging from a quarter inch in southwestern Kansas up 
to as much as five inches in some points in southeastern Kansas, the bulletin of the 
Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed Dealers Association reports. Generally, the north half 
of Kansas faired the best with an inch or more reported at most stations, but for the 
southwest section, the amount received was generally inadequate. Although cooler 
weather will provide temporary relief, more moisture will be needed before maturity 
of the winter wheat crop. Spring barley and oats have shown little improvement, 
and these crops promise to be very short over most of the southwestern and south- 
central sections. 

vo vy 


OKLAHOMA City, Oxia.—Rains have brightened crop prospects and provided 
moisture sufficient to resume planting of corn and grain sorghums. The rain aver- 
aged 5.16 inches for the state with some localities having as much as 12.61 inches. 
In this flooded area, much damage was done by the inundation of thousands of acres 
of rich bottom land. Until the water recedes it will be impossible to estimate crop 
damage. 

¥v¥vy 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiINN.—Early season prospects for northwest grain crops are not 
as uniformly favorable as they were a year ago. Rain is needed in a large part of 
South Dakota, and throughout the territory prospects would be greatly improved by 
more seasonable growing weather, Van Dusen Harrington Co. reports. 


¥¥ ¥ 


PorTLAND, OreE.—Crop conditions are only fair. Weather has been backward 
this spring. Farmers were able to do a lot of spring seeding in February, but cold 
weather has held back growth of the plants. 


¥¥v¥yY¥ 


Winnirec, Man.—Unfavorable weather retarded seeding operations over large 
sections of western Canada last week. Progress varies considerably. 
the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., estimated 50% of the wheat seeded and 


A survey by 


not more than 25% of the coarse grains. Private reports indicate a reduction in wheat 
acreage of from 15 to 20%. Snow, rain and freezing temperatures combined to delay 
seeding and other field work. Moisture conditions in most areas are excellent, but 
warm, clear weather is urgently needed to complete seeding operations and promote 
good growth. 
vv ¥ 

Lansinc, Micu.—The 1943 winter wheat crop in Michigan is expected to ap- 
proximate 13,209,000 bus, or about 13% less than last year’s crop. The reduced 
prospective production is due to the reduced acreage seeded last fall (smallest acre- 
age in more than 75 years) and also a prospective reduction in yield per acre. The 
indicated yield per acre for this year is 21 bus against 22.5 bus in 1942 and a 10- 
year average yield of 20.4 bus. The loss from winter killing was heavier than usual. 
The estimated abandonment is 3% of the seeded acreage and was largely caused by 
freezing and thawing in April. Much the heaviest abandonment was in the “Thumb” 
Area. 

v¥ ¥ 

LaFayette, INp.—Although Indiana’s 1943 winter wheat crop will come from the 
second smallest acreage since records were begun in 1866, the crop will exceed last 
year’s by 12%, the Purdue University department of agricultural statistics estimated 
May 15. Crop volume is estimated at 15,376,000 bus. The wheat will come from 
992,000 acres out of 1,067,000 seeded last fall. Only in 1928, when winter killing 
caused a 60% abandonment of seeded acreage, had the acreage harvested been smaller 
than this year. The department estimates a yield of 15.5 bus to the acre as com- 
pared with 12.5 last year and an average yield of 17.4 bus. 
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Co_tumsBus, Onw.—Unfavorable winter weather damaged Ohio’s winter wheat 
crop so extensively that the 1943 production will fall 32% short of last year’s output, 


it has been estimated officially. 


With approximately the same number of acres planted this year as last, prospects 
on May | indicated the 1943 crop would total approximately 24,668,000 bus. 

Loss of wheat acreage, mainly through winter killing, was estimated at 9% 
of the wheat planted. This is the heaviest abandonment of wheat land in 13 years 


and compares with a 2.5% loss last year. 


The yield per acre is expected to be 16.5 bus compared with 21 in 1942 and an 
average of 20.2 for the 10 years ending in 1941. 





SHIPPERS URGED TO 
CONSERVE BOX CARS 


Total Supply of Class A Cars in the 
United States Is Only 
398,129 


There is a total of only 398,129 class 
A box cars, suitable for hauling grain 
and mill products, in the entire United 
States, and virtually no new ones have 
been built recently or are “on order.” 
This report has been made by the grain 
and grain products transportation con- 
servation committee of the ODT, togeth- 
er with a request that the grain and 
milling trades reduce their demands for 
box car use “to a positive minimum.” 

“This number of class A box cars 
in itself, if all were utilized in the grain 
and milling trades, could easily be ab- 
sorbed by those trades in peak periods,” 
the committee warns. “When the fact is 
considered that a very great number of 
other commodities are transported only 
in class A box cars, it can be seen that 
such cars as are available for the grain 
and milling trades must be utilized to 
their capacity and must be kept in con- 
stant use. They may not be used for 
storage or in practices heretofore util- 
ized by the trades unless such practices 
are wholly indispensable to the trades.” 

The committee urges the following 
suggestions: 

Load cars promptly (if possible with- 

in 24 hours). 

Unload cars promptly (if possible 

within 24 hours). 

Order no more cars than 

solutely necessary. 

Clean cars. 

Avoid excessive circuitous routing. 

Load cars full. 

Furnish disposition after grading, 

as quickly as possible. 

Stop billing cars notify a concern at 

a given point when the party to be 
notified is not located at that point. 

Eliminate, as far as possible, addi- 

tional inspections. 

Curtail transit use and operation. 


are ab- 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

E. W. KLATT HEADS IOWA FLOUR CO. 

Des lowa.—Earl W. Klatt, 
manager of the Iowa Flour Co., Des 
Moines, was elected president of the 
concern at a recent meeting of stock- 
holders. E. A. McClenahan, a salesman 
for the firm, was elected vice president, 
and Miss Ruby Allan, office assistant, 
secretary. 


MoIneEs, 
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% Second Award »% 


The Mount Pleasant, Tenn., plant of 
the Victor Chemical Works has won for 
the second time the Army-Navy produc- 
tion award for meritorious service on 
the production front. The second award, 
a white star, is made for each six months 
of distinctive achievement. The white 
star is added to the production award 
flag given the company previously. 


CANADIAN ACREAGE 
OF WHEAT CUT 21% 


Farmers’ Intentions to Plant Also Show 
Drop—Other Grains Substan- 
tially Increased 


Toronto, Onr.—The first crop report 
of the season was issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, on May 
10. According to a survey of farmers’ 
intentions to plant the Canadian wheat 
acreage of 1943 will be reduced by 21% 
from last year. The areas sown to both 
fall and spring rye will also be smaller 
while on the other hand the acreages of 
oats, barley and flaxseed will show sub- 
stantial increases. 

The spring wheat acreage is estimated 
at 16,486,100 compared with 20,829,510 
acres in 1942. Oats will have an acre- 
age of 15,529,200 as against 13,782,300 
acres. The area sown to barley is ex- 
pected to be 8,087,100 acres compared 
with 6,972,900 in 1942, the spring rye 
acreage will be 226,800 as against 324,- 
100 and flaxseed 2,516,300 acres com- 
pared with 1,492,200. 

The fall wheat crop of Canada, which 
is all grown in Ontario, was winter killed 
to the extent of 15%, leaving 601,000 
acres to be harvested this year. This 
compares with an acreage of 757,000 in 
1942. On April 30 the condition of the 
crop was reported at 83% of normal is 
against 102 on the same date a year ago. 
Winter damage to fall rye amounted to 
14% in Ontario with lesser killing in the 
prairie provinces. The prospect for ll 
Canada is for a net acreage of 571,000 
of fall rye to be harvested as against 
1,013,600 last year. 
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MAY CROP FORECAST 
Winter wheat production and_ indi- 
cated yield per acre in the principal 

states is estimated as follows: 


--Production— 

1943 yield per (1,000 bus) 
acre, bus 1943 19 
21.0 5,250 
19.0 12,852 
24,668 
15,376 
17,242 
13,209 
,358 
,952 
15,610 
,992 
46,648 
158,832 
4,284 
38,760 
33,170 
11,835 
9,460 
20,196 
21,781 
9,633 
9,196 


Indicated yield of rye and total pro- 
duction was estimated as follows in the 
principal growing states: 


y-2 
-~-1 
—) 
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Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
South Dakota .... 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Montana 
Idaho 
Colorado 
Washington 
Oregon 
California 
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--Productior 
(1,000 bus) 

1943 194 

1,134 

Indiana 1,333 

Illinois 572 

Michigan e 832 

Wisconsin 1,476 

Minnesota 

North Dakota .... 

South Dakota .... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 


Yield per 














“ The quality and performance of the flour is now 
t more important than ever in bakers wartime formulas. 

The requirement for more nutritious enriched breads, 

with better flavor and all the fine quality characteristics 
1 that consumers have learned to expect, require specialized 

flours expertly milled from the best of available wheats. 
; You'll find in COMMANDER or LARABEE brands those 
flours best suited to your own wartime formulas and baking 
requirements. They are specially milled for bakers use, 
from selected wheats of the northwestern or the south- 


western crops, and best suited to present bakery needs. 





| | COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS 
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( NORTHWEST 

WHEAT FLOURS 
COMMANDER 

< MISS MINNEAPOLIS 

MAPLESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS BEST 

q BIG DIAMOND 


























((  — LARABEE 


SOUTHWEST 
WHEAT FLOURS 
LARABEE'S BEST 
EMPRESS 
CREAM LOAF 
SUNLOAF 
HIGHTOP 








CAKE & PASTRY 
FLOURS 
AIRY FAIRY 


LITTLE PRINCESS 
VG DIXIE DREAM 



















WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOURS 


COMMANDER WHOLE 
WHEAT FLOUR 


LARABEE’S WHOLE 
UL WHEAT FLOUR 











Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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Again We Say: 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 

the flour manufactured at Cannon 

Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading Patents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 





“SUPERFLOUR” 
“"BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















THE BUCKEYE 


UHLMANN 
CEREAL COMPANY GRAIN COMPANY 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Operating 
Buckeye Balanced Ration Feeds KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Massillon, Ohio Kansas City, Missouri 




















Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8, A. 








Bread With Old-Time 
Spreads Featured in 
Good Housekeeping 


The American Institute of Baking 
calls attention to the increasing and high- 
ly favorable publicity for bread which 
is appearing these days in the leading 
women’s magazines. 

Enriched white bread and what to 
spread on it, is a highlight in a recent 
food section of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. A two-page story by Direc- 
tor of Good Housekeeping Institute, 
Katharine Fisher, titled “Bread and 
Butter,’ with a sub-caption, “Gravy, 
Molasses, Cheese, Peanut Butter,” dis- 
cusses the problem of finding a variety 
of spreads for it, now that fats are ra- 
tioned. 

“Otherwise we'll be inclined to eat 
less bread, and that wouldn’t be good 
for our wartime diets,’ Miss Fisher 
points out, “especially with other food 
restrictions in prospect. Fortunately, 
we have an abundance of wheat, and 
bread will be plentiful. 

“Bread isn’t just an energy food,” 
the article continues, “although it does 
supply calories generously. All bakers’ 
white bread . . . now is ‘enriched,’ and 
a valuable source of B complex vita- 
mins and iron. 

“Bread is a good source of protein, 
too. Although it cannot take the place 
of meat, fish, eggs, milk or cheese as a 
protein food, it can supplement them 
by contributing to the day’s protein 
quota. 

“There are many ways to make up 
for any shortage of spreads for bread or 
“Bread and 
gravy, for example. We all love it, 


toast,” the editor says. 


even to indulging in the frowned-upon 
habit of polishing the plate with a 
bit of bread—though some of us might 
not admit it. 

“Then there are bread and milk, hot or 
cold, French toast, milk toast, and bread 
and milk with berries or fruit added as 
a special treat.” The article then gives 
recipes for spreads and other suggestions. 

This fine article, with its accompanying 
photograph of a loaf of white bread with 
a variety of simple spreads, should be 
gratifying to the bakers of America. 

It illustrates one of the important 
functions of the American Institute of 
Baking, which is to keep editors fully 
informed on the value of enriched white 
bread as a prime wartime food. 


|store AAG ern 
BAKERY ‘SET’ FOR 
TRUE TO LIFE 

Victor Moore and Dick Powell be- 
came bakers in the script of “True 
to Life,” recently completed movie 
comedy at Paramount Studios. The 
actors were shot for these sequences 
in a Los Angeles bakery, wearing the 
bakers’ white clothes and working for 
the day with real dough and hot 
ovens. The comedy is provided by 
Moore’s ingenious devices, which he 
had used in his old vaudeville days. 
These comic contraptions include an 
automatic apron and chef’s hat put- 
ter-on, a grindstone for lighting 
matches, bread and baloney cutters 
which work off a switch, a cuckoo 
clock which emits eggs, and other de- 
vices. 
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Marsh & hie | 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 











“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. - 














a 
ONY), The Hallmark ) 
"dj ¥ of Quality ind 

PERCY KENT BAG CO” 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 

COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 

31 North State St. Chicago, II!. 
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LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 
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THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


RECOGNIZED QUALITY 


Lassen’s Perfection +» Silk Floss - Imperator 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


will help you win your share 
of the steadily mounting de- 
mand for flour to produce 
baked substitutes for rationed 
foods. 


— 


—_— ; FOUNDED BY 
™ > DN ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
eo 











POLAR BEAR 
























PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 
are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 





tional Research Council. 





EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 























A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. poet gph Kd. 
Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Peoria 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators St. Louis Portland a cy «ies fete’ 











34 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapid 
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MILLING /HE FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN Cc * DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francise 
and Fi eed Mills Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. Cc. 
wi £ 
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Maintain Adequate 
Supplies 
fe) 


So far as is known, there is no indi- 
cation of a shortage of flour or other 
grain products in this country, and un- 
der no circumstances is there any justi- 
fication for flour jobbers and wholesale 
grocers accumulating unreasonably large 
supplies of flour. Nevertheless, various 
factors exist which make it advisable for 
them to maintain adequate stocks at all 
times. 

In the first place, many mills are ex- 
tremely busy, and they cannot drop what- 
ever they may be doing to take care of 
shipping instructions on one or two cars 
of flour the minute they are received. 
Furthermore, transportation facilities are 
strained to their utmost, a situation which 
will probably become worse as time goes 
on. The railroads are doing remarkably 
well, but they are not magicians, nor 
can too much be expected of them under 
existing conditions. 

Consequently, wholesale flour distribu- 
tors must order their supplies well in 
advance of actual requirements in order 
to avoid temporary shortages. This 
does not mean hoarding or buying exces- 
sively. It is purely a matter of regulat- 
ing stocks against unusual and uncertain 
conditions, and should be followed by all 
sound business men. 


An Honest Admission 

.e) 

Recently the Office of War Informa- 
tion released a lengthy statement de- 
scribing the “Wartime Food Situation.” 
While most of the report was positive 
in nature, nevertheless one of its most 
significant paragraphs was purely nega- 
tive, which will be thoroughly appreci- 
ated by wholesale and retail flour dis- 
tributors. The paragraph is as follows: 

“This report does not attempt to de- 
scribe the troubles of retailers, whole- 
salers, processors and the other distrib- 
utors of food. Perhaps the most severe 
difficulties among these groups are those 
suffered by the wholesale and _ retail 
food distributors, and some elements in 
the processing industries. The ration- 
ing systems cause much extra work at a 
time when labor is hard to get. Expla- 
nation to consumers of the rationing 
procedures takes a great amount of time 
and creates dissension. Application of 
rationing, and temporary or continuous 
shortages in nonrationed foods, reduces 
volume handled by many stores and nar- 
rows margins sometimes to the vanishing 
point unless overhead can be cut.” 

While flour jobbers are not affected 
by rationing, nevertheless the rest of this 
statement applies equally to them as well 


as other food distributors. Under the 
type of war we are fighting, little can 
be done to change the basic nature of 
present food distribution. However, 
needless annoyances can be avoided, and 
the fact that at least one government 
department is aware of them possibly 
may lead to some corrections. 


Distribution Trend 
° 


Despite the unusual conditions under 
which wholesale food distributors are 
now operating, they cannot afford to 
lose sight entirely of the trends which 
were taking place during the latter part 
of the decade immediately prior to the 
war; not that these tendencies will be 
resumed after the war, but rather that 
a study of them may reveal some of the 
pitfalls which should be guarded against. 

For instance, a late report of the 1939 
Census of Business revealed that whole- 
salers’ sales declined from 32.8% of total 
sales in 1929 to 26.5% in 1939. This 
decrease, of course, occurred during the 
depression years, but the fact remains 
that ground was lost to competitive types 
of distribution. 

With the end of the war it is quite 
probable that we will see marked changes 
in all methods of distribution. Much is 
being learned, both favorable and other- 
wise, under the difficulties of OPA direc- 
tion. Economic necessity is also teach- 
ing a great deal about the wholesale dis- 
tribution .of food. Judging from the 
record of the 1929-1939 period, all that 
is being learned now will need to be put 
into effect as we return to more normal 
conditions, for competition then will be 
stronger than ever. Today’s lessons 
should be well memorized, 


For Small Businesses 
re) 


The Conference 
Business 


of American Small 
Organizations has _ succeeded 
in having introduced bills in both the 
Senate and the House providing for an 
assistant secretary of commerce for 
small business. It explains their pur- 
pose as follows: 

“These bills do not create another 
huge, tax-eating department of govern- 
ment. They do set up a new office with- 
in the Department of Commerce, and the 
duties are clearly defined to be the 
“supervision and co-ordination of gov- 
ernmental activities dealing with small 
business,” in all lines of manufacturing, 
retail and wholesale trade, distribution, 
industry, services, commerce and trade 
generally. 

“It is our conception that this office 
will be in the nature of a ‘clearing 
house’ to which you and every other 
small business representative may apply 
by mail or in person for any reasonable 


Warne Go Martin,  .. —— 








information or direct help without be- 
ing subjected to the polite ‘brush off or 
the well-known ‘Washington  run- 
around.’ ” 

Undoubtedly the intent back of these 
bills is excellent, but we wonder how 
much can be accomplished by another 
officer in the Department of Commerce 
at this time. It has always been our 
idea that the department served all types 
of business, large and small alike. If 
it doesn’t it should, for it is supported 
by the taxes of thousands of small busi- 
ness men. 

Naturally all wholesale flour distrib- 
utors would approve these bills if they 
offered a solution for their present prob- 
lems. However, most of them arise 
in OPA, WMC or WPB, in none of 
which does the Department of Com- 
merce seem to have much voice. We 
believe that the Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations would ac- 
complish more at this time by securing 
greater representation in those groups 
than by establishing another office in the 
Department of Commerce. 


Fewer Bag Sizes 
fe) 


While at first the reduction in the 
number of flour package sizes allowed by 
WPB under Order M-221 might appear to 
work a hardship on flour distributors, 
particularly those selling private brands, 
actually it will prove beneficial as time 
goes on. This can be seen from the fol- 
lowing comment by Jean E. Zeller, chief 
of the paper and textile bag unit of 
the containers division of the WPB: 

“The jobber, wholesaler and retailer 
will have increased turnover because of 
the decreased number of sizes to carry, 
the elimination of slow moving stocks, 
staple lines—easy to buy and quick to 
sell, greater concentration of sales ef- 
fort on fewer lines, less capital invested 
in merchandise and less storage space 
required to stock these items, which 
naturally leads to decreased overhead in 
handling charges.” 

This reasoning speaks for itself, and 
affects virtually every flour jobber in the 
industry. Business simply has to be 
streamlined today to meet war condi- 
tions, and the simplification of package 
sizes is one of the most important steps 
in this direction. Distributors will do 
well to place their businesses on this 
basis at the earliest possible moment. 


Manpower Is Necessary 
° 


It is generally agreed that the pro- 
duction of food is as essential as_that 
of direct war material in the present 
emergency. This has been recognized 
by the government in granting draft 


deferment to those holding essential po- 
sitions in the flour milling industry, 
However, this recognition needs to go 
farther if the nation’s food supply is to 
be maintained throughout the 
country. 


fairly 


In other words, flour at the mill can 
benefit only a few people. To reach the 
vast majority of our civilian population 
it must be distributed, and in perform- 
ing this function wholesale flour distrib- 
utors are absolutely essential. Recently 
this thought was clearly expressed in a 
resolution by the United States Whole- 
sale Grocers Association, when it re- 
quested the War Manpower Commission 
“to adopt such rules, regulations and 
procedures as will result in the food 
distribution trade retaining — suflicient 
manpower to continue to function 
throughout the duration of the war.” 

The seriousness of this situation has 
been recognized by the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, as well as 
local members of that organization. The 
need for manpower in the armed forces 
is readily admitted, but it is also of the 
greatest importance that no break be 
permitted to occur in the distribution 
of civilian foods, a fact which should be 
recognized by the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 


A Bad Policy 
fe) 


Some private brand distributors, ac- 
cording to a story we recently read, are 
privately backing certain Washington 
bureaucrats who would like to use the 
war as an excuse for eliminating brand- 
ed or trade-marked merchandise. The 
private brand distributors, according to 
this report, feel that in this way they 
would see the end of advertised yoods, 
and be free of this competition when 
the war is over. 

Obviously supplanting —_ advertised 
brands by “war” brands or some other 
name selected by the government would 
create little or no actual savings. The 
same materials would have to be used in 
packing flour or any other food product 
under a government brand as under an 
advertised one. The present sitution 
is simply looked upon by a few govern- 
ment employees who do not realiz the 
economic value of advertising as a means 
of curbing it. 

For any business man, whether a dis- 
tributor of private brands or not, te 
become a selfish party to such an un 
dertaking is unthinkable, and, to sa! 
the least, shortsighted. There is every 
reason to believe that should advertised 
brands be curtailed, private ones would 
suffer a like fate; nor would this be just 
for the duration. We hope that the 
parties referred to in the report we 
read will awaken to the seriousness of 
the situation before their selfishness (oes 
further harm. 
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OLKS go for bread made with King Midas 

Flour right from the start. And it’s no 
wonder! Bread made with King Midas gives 
them a new taste pleasure they don’t forget. 
It’s a rich true-wheat flavor imparted by the 
very finest selected hard spring wheats used 
in King Midas. It’s a flavor folks recognize 
in every bite—a delicious flavor that keeps 


them coming back for more. 


KING MIDAS 


KING MIDAS FLOUR 


“The Highest Priced Flour in America and Worth All It Costs” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


IT DOESN'T TAKE THEM MANY BITES 
TO REALIZE A REAL TASTE DIFFERENCE 


Buying better wheats to help you bake 
bread with a real taste pleasing flavor has 
always been of first importance to us. Yes, 
it’s important to us, because it’s important 
to you in getting and holding your trade. 
People know good bread when they taste it. 
And you can bet they’ll really taste a differ- 
ence in the bread you bake with King Midas 
Flour. Make it a point to try King Midas 
Flour in your shop real soon. 


FLOUR MILLS 


Minnesota 
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Eno.—As_ previously an- 
nounced by cable, under an order of the 
Ministry of Food, which became effective 
from Feb. 21, 1943, Canadian flour is 
no longer available for sale through the 
flour importers and flour factors to the 
bakers of England and Wales. It is 
allocated to millers only, on the basis of 
742%, for feeding into their mill stream. 
It thus becomes absorbed into the na- 
tional flour and loses its identity en- 
tirely. 


Lonpon, 


This is a stunning blow to the flour 
import trade and to those bakers who 
have been consistent users of Canadian 
flour hitherto. In fact, the flour import- 
ers feel they have received a knockout 
blow, with the trade they so carefully 
have nursed over a long period of years 
—between 50 and 60 years—and which 
they were responsible for building up 
from very small beginnings, now closed 
to them as far as selling the product is 
concerned, although they still act as 
buying agents from their respective mill 
connections, for the Ministry of Food. 

The importers themselves did every- 
thing possible, through their national as- 
sociation, to retain a firm hold on their 
selling trade and to protect the inter- 
ests of their Canadian mill connections, 
but they feel that their efforts were not 
backed up with sufficient vigor by the 
Canadian millers. Many hold the opinion 
that the Canadian millers could not see 
the wood for the trees, viewing only the 
present aspect of their business, with 
its large government orders, and failing 
to take a long view of the situation. 

A very pessimistic view is taken by 
the importers in regard to the future. 
It hurts them to think that Canadian 
flour—a flour of such outstanding char- 
acteristics and excellence—should be used 
only as an admixture with an 85% ex- 
traction wheatmeal flour and probably 
lose its identity for years. Whether it 
will ever regain identity with the British 
baking trade is regarded as a big ques- 
tion. , 

There are forces at work which lend 
color to the opinion that the best days 
of the trade have departed for good 
and all, as so many of the large baking 
plants are likely to continue to use the 
home-milled product in compliance with 
the policy of the bakery combine of 
which they have become units. Every 
year important additions are made to 
this combine in different parts of the 
country, and invariably they cease to use 
Canadian flour to any large extent, even 
when formerly they considered it a ne- 
cessity for the maintenance of the high 
standard of quality of their goods. This 
gradual elimination of the largest users 
of Canadian flour is considered the chief 
menace to the future of the Canadian 
flour trade in the United Kingdom, and 
the removal of Canadian flour even tem- 
porarily from the market is going to 
make it very difficult for it to regain its 
hold, even among the smaller bakers, 
when control is lifted. 

In some quarters, on the other hand, 
it is believed that the bakers will be 
only too glad to get hold of some good 
strong Canadian flour when the opportu- 
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Ban on Sale of Canadian Flour 
to English Bakers Deals Severe 
Blow to British Import Trade 


nity occurs, but another nail in its coffin 
may be that many of the bakers, hav- 
ing become accustomed to using only 
home-milled flour and buying their sup- 
plies through one concern, will not want 
to alter their methods. 

The future of the trade is certainly in 
the lap of the gods, and they have not 
been very kind to the trade so far. With 
the prohibition on the production of 
white bread and its replacement by na- 
tional wheatmeal loaf the process of the 
elimination of Canadian flour began. At 
first one bag in four was allowed, then 
one bag in eight, and eventually none 
at all. It is a very different situation 
from that which prevailed during Great 
War No. 1, when the small milling ca- 
pacity of the country rendered Cana- 
dian flour of supreme demand. 

The urgent need of saving shipping is 
the ostensible reason for the complete 
withdrawal of Canadian flour from the 
already restricted market, and, of course, 
the capacity of the home mills is now 
sufficient to supply the demand to the 
full. The former allocations of Cana- 
dian flour to the importers have been 
replaced by national flour, which is now 
being diluted to the extent of 10% with 
various admixtures, such as barley flour, 
oat flour, potato flour, ete. 

The Scottish flour importing trade and 
the baking industry have fared better 


CHICAGO FEED CLUB 
TO BE HOST 


Cuicaco, Itu.—The Chicago Feed 
Club will be host to those in attend- 
ance at the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association convention at a 
cocktail party and reception in the 
Gold Coast Room of the Drake 
Hotel, the afternoon of May 27 from 
5 to 7 p. m. 
convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 27-28. It will 
be a business conference without 
frills or entertainment, so in lieu of 
holding its monthly dinner meeting, 
the directors and officers of the Chi- 
cago Feed Club decided to give this 
reception to those attending the feed 
manufacturers’ convention. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all at the 
convention to enjoy the hospitality 
of the Chicago Feed Club. 

The Chicago Feed Club is a social 
Organization formed last fall by 
members of the local feed industry. 
It already has a membership of 134, 
and the officers are: J, E. Nelson, 
Armour & Co., president; Charles 
Van Horssen, General Mills, Inc., 
vice president; S. O. Werner, Feep- 
STUFFS, secretary, and W. LeBlanc, 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, treasurer. 
The directors are: H. W. Clements, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co; S. Nordvall, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co; L. F. 
Springer, Allied Mills, Inc., and R. 
D. Ward, Cereal Byproducts Co. 


The annual 


than the English in respect to Canadian 
flour. Scottish bakers have protested 
strongly, ever since the introduction of 
the national wheatmeal loaf, that they 
needed a large proportion of Canadian 
flour for their standard bread, the 
“batch” loaf, and they succeeded in pro- 
curing an allowance of 25%, which was 
not reduced when the quota to the Eng- 
lish trade was cut by 12%2%. When 
even this small amount was taken away 
from the English trade it looked as if 
the Scottish trade was still going to re- 
ceive its 25% Canadian, but a week 
later, namely Feb. 28, 1943, the alloca- 
tion was reduced to 124%2%, which the 
bakery trade is securing through the 
flour importers as heretofore. As in 
England, the importers will receive an 
additional quantity of national flour to 
replace the smaller quota of Canadian. 

A good deal of annoyance has been 
created among the bakers on the secrecy 
that has been observed over the changes 
in the flour which they are permitted to 
receive. In the first place, they were 
misinformed as to the dilution of the 
national flour. It was officially stated 
in Parliament and elsewhere that this 
would not exceed 5%, whereas it has 
come to light that 10% of various ad- 
mixtures are being used. Then came the 
new instructions issued to millers, of 
which the baking industry was not in- 
formed, of the reduction of the admix- 
ture of imported white flour to the na- 
tional flour from 1242% to 742%—a 
compulsory uniform admixture—and that 
the sale of Canadian white flour to the 
bakers was to cease. 

In protest against this secrecy, the 
bakers’ official journal—the National As- 
sociation Review—says that the bakers 
do not grouse at these changes, as these 
are no doubt essential in the national 
interest, but they object to being kept 
in the dark as to the exact constituents 
of the flour supplied to them. They 
claim that although the manufacture of 
flour is controlled by the government, 
the mills are being run by the millers on 
behalf of the government, and the gov- 
ernment expects the baker, who is still 
a free agent so far as processes of 
manufacture are concerned, to make the 
best use of the raw material supplied 
in the interests of the consuming public. 
These processes are not standardized to 
meet automatically the requirements of 
every kind of flour, nor is the equip- 
ment of every bakery; neither are the 
methods of every producer equal to any 
and every variation without adaptation 
of some sort. 

Speaking for the bakers the writer 
says they are not getting a fair chance 
to respond to the appeal of the Minister 
of Food. They are being asked to work 
miracles with their eyes heavily ban- 
daged. It was found, when the last 
change in the addition of cereals to the 
national flour was made, that some mill- 
ers readily gave particulars as to the 
proportion of dilution when asked. Oth- 
ers, however, shielded themselves behind 
a government regulation which, it is al- 
leged, prevents the millers from comply- 
ing with such a simple request. The 
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writer likens it to the deadening hand 
of the Middle Ages, with all the worst 
forms of conservatism and secrecy stilj 
at work, for reasons that are past find- 
ing out. 

The secrecy that has surrounded the 
prohibition of the sale of Canadian flour 
direct to the bakers certainly has been 
mystifying and their protest is fully 
justified. At the time no mention was 
made of it in the daily or trade press, 
nor over the radio—which is usually em- 
ployed for making such announcements, 
It was left to the flour importers and 
the flour factors to break the bad news 
to their customers—a bitter pill to all 
concerned. 

In northern Ireland the distribution 
of Canadian flour to bakers throug!) the 
flour importers ceased over a year ago 
(March, 1942), the small percentage al- 
lowed going to the local millers for ad- 
mixture with the national 85% extrac- 
tion flour. The arrangement with the 
importers is the same as in England, 
their former allocations of Canadian flour 
being replaced by national flour. 

L. F. Broexmay, 
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FOOD SUPPLY CONSIDERED 
AT CONGRESS OF BUSINESS 


New York, N. Y.—Representatives of 
approximately 1,400 chambers of com- 
merce and 400 trade associations through- 
out the country attended the annual meet- 
ing of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in New York recently, and 
listened to many authorities discuss vari- 
ous phases of the war’s economic prog- 
ress. 

Much attention was paid to food, with 
varying degrees of prediction. Chester 
C. Davis, Federal Administrator of Food 
Production and Distribution, for in- 
stance, declared that with average 
weather conditions food production this 
year would be the largest in the history 
of the country. One-quarter of this 
amount will go to American armed 
forces and to lend-lease. Mr. Davis was 
He blamed shortages on _ increased 
civilian purchasing power rather than on 
the needs of the armed forces or lease- 
lend. He spoke of large stocks of wheat, 
corn, oats and soybeans and said that 
the combined production of meat, poul- 
try, eggs and dairy products will be Jarg- 
er than ever before this year. 

Fred R. Fairchild, professor of politi- 
cal economy at Yale University, blunt- 
ly told those attending the financial sec- 
tion of the conference that this country 
could not afford the cost of policing and 
feeding the postwar world. 
confident that the remaining three-quar- 
ters will give civilians an adequate <iet, 
although he warned of the pressure thiat 
will be advanced to raise prices. 

Other speakers, however, were not 25 
optimistic as Mr. Davis, declaring that 
food production is inadequate to supply 
the demand, and that one bad crop year 
would result in a serious shortage. 1” 
a discussion group, a warning was issued 
that exceptionally drastic changes may 
have to be made in our diet. The g.'- 
ernment was criticized for its tardiness 
in developing a food program which 
would be in keeping with the war’s nee«'s. 

Speaking on this subject, Clarence 
Francis, chairman of the General Foods 
Corp. and also chairman of the Food 
Industry War Committee, said that 


“seemingly we were lulled to sleep by 


stories of surpluses in spite of the en- 
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deavors on the part of practical men 
in the industry to arouse consciousness 
that surpluses, under certain conditions, 
could rapidly change to deficiencies. 

“Statistics reveal the fact that our 
food production was 28% greater than 
in the average of the five pre-war years, 
but in spite of that increase it must 
now be obvious to every intelligent per- 
son that our present production is in- 
sufficient to meet, or to begin to meet, 
the potential demands. Normally it has 
been estimated that we produce enough 
to feed 145,000,000 people. The lowest 
conceivable of our immediate needs for 
food means that we will have to feed the 
equivalent of over 200,000,000.” 

More cheerful, however, was the pre- 
diction of Roy F. Hendrickson, director 
of the Food Distribution Administration, 
who felt that there will be enough food 
this year for an adequate diet for all. 
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UNITED BISCUIT EARNINGS UP 

United Biscuit Co. of America and 
subsidiaries reported net profit of $291,- 
805 for the three months ended March 
31, or 56c a common share after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements, against 
$276,892, or 53c a share, in the like 1942 
quarter. 
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Stranded on Arctic Peak 


Lt. Arthur H. Gilster 
Lives Inside Plane 
14 Days in Greenland 


Lieutenant Arthur H. Gilster, nephew 
of Albert H. Gilster and A. L. Gilster, 
of the Gilster Milling Co., Chester, IIl., 
had a thrilling experience recently as 
navigator of a navy patrol bomber cruis- 
ing the coast of Greenland for sub- 
marines. 





After completing a routine submarine 
patrol, the Catatina, lumbering to its 
base through snow and ice and _ haze, 
crunched against frozen snow and ice. 
The pilot and co-pilot grabbed for the 
throttles. The plane rose for an in- 
stant, settled, slid 300 feet up an ice 
slope, turned to rest on her left wing tip, 
and stopped dead. An alert radio opera- 
tor flashed an SOS. 

Stranded on an uncharted peak 400 
miles below the Arctic Circle, for two 
weeks the crew of seven lived inside the 
PBY, which has sleeping space for four. 
On the third day, two B-25 army bomb- 
ers flew over dropping food, clothing, 
drinks, radio and rations. “Nothing ever 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


FLOUR FACTOTUM 





RHODES scholar and the chauffeur 
of a car transporting himself and 
three other governmental execu- 

tives to duty each day—thus fulfilling 
an OPA 
seem the extremes in incongruity, but 
Atherton Bean, the flour factotum of 
the Office of Price Administration, takes 
it in his stride. 


rationing requirement—may 


Representing the fourth generation of 
his family in the milling business, Mr. 
Bean early last May got a leave of 
absence from his post as vice president 
of the International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and planked his diminutive frame 
and encyclopediac mind behind a desk 
in Washington’s principal price pavilion 
and dug in for the duration. 

Mr. Bean’s great grandfather built the 
first mill at Faribault, Minn. His grand- 
father founded the New Prague Flouring 
Mill Co. Frank A. Bean, his father, is 
chairman of the board of International, 
and son Atherton knows flour all the 
way from the endosperm of the wheat 
berry to the esophagus of the ultimate 
consumer. 

In OPA there are at least three other 
Rhodes scholars, but most of these intel- 
ligent gentlemen run to Blackstone in- 
stead of business. Ranking as a special- 
ist in business economy, Mr. Bean brings 
to the complex problem of fixing price 
schedules on flour a background of book 
learning and practical application of 
general economics which equip him to 
see far beyond his nose. 

Born in New Prague Sept. 14, 1910, he 
went through the grade school there 


By Emmet Dougherty 














prior ta removal of the family to Minne- 
apolis in 1923. Finishing up at the 
Blake School, Mr. Bean matriculated at 
Carleton College in 1927, majoring in 
chemistry. Graduating in 1931 with a 
bachelor of arts degree, Mr. Bean moved 
eastward to Harvard Business School 
where he spent two years. 

Meantime he won the Rhodes Scholar- 
ship from the Minnesota region and went 
to Oxford to spend two busy years in 
philosophy, politics, history and _ eco- 
nomics. While abroad in 1982-34, the 





Atherton Bean 
. encyclopediac mind... 


vacation period was utilized by Mr. Bean 
for travel, taking third class passage to 
North Africa for his first trip, and re- 
turning by way of Spain, France and 
Germany. The second period was spent 
by Mr. Bean in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, with a quick look at the principal 
points of Norway and Sweden. 

The business career followed by Mr. 
Bean after completing his Oxford studies 
took him to the Southwest, the East and 
finally back to his first love and family 
tradition, the flour milling business in 
Minneapolis. In 1934 he started with 
the Upjohn Co., manufacturing pharma- 
cists, in Kansas City, Mo. The following 
two years he spent as credit manager of 
that company’s Dallas, Texas, branch. 
In 1936 he went with the Dupont com- 
pany at Wilmington, Del., where he spe- 
cialized in general economics in this 
firm’s commodity branch for a year. 

Returning to Minneapolis in 1937 Mr. 
Bean had charge of the miscellaneous 
services of the International Milling Co. 
until 1942, when he was selected to head 
up the flour unit of the food section of 
OPA with the title of senior business 
analyst. Today his title is head, flour 
section, of OPA’s food price division. 
He may not hold the title for many more 
days, for he is being sought now by 
the Army for an important post and 
possibly will be in uniform by June 15. 
The flour milling industry is being asked 
to nominate a man to take up where he 
leaves off. 

With Mrs. Bean and their five-year-old 
son, the Beans live in Chevy Chase, Md., 
on the outskirts of Washington. 





looked better to us,” said Lieutenant 
Gilster. 

Coming by dog team and on foot, a 
rescue party of five men arrived at the 
plane on the fourteenth day, after bat- 
tling 45- and 50-mile-an-hour winds, snow 
and crevasses to reach the stranded 
flyers. The toughest part of the rescue 
trip, according to Lieutenant Gilster, 
was at the end—crossing six glaciers, 
climbing 400 feet of a mountain, and 
sliding on the seat of their pants down 
the other side into the rescuers’ camp. 





Tremendous Rate of Feeding 
Rapidly Consumes Grain Stocks 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The government 
on May 6 revised downward all past 
forecasts of corn carry-over on Oct. 1 
and set disappearance fer feed im the 
current marketing year at the sum of 
the 3,175,000,000-bu corn crop of last 
year, together with the entire 1942 crops 
of oats, barley and grain sorghums and 
300,000,000 bus of wheat. 

This will leave corn carry-over, Oct. 
1, at 492,000,000 bus, same as last year, 
the Department of Agriculture estimated 
in its current feed situation report. 

However, said the agency, should dis- 
appearance continue as heavy during the 
Temainder of the marketing year as 


during the first six months—and officials 
here now say it will, or heavier—the 
carry-over will be less than last year. 
Last November, the department forecast 
corn carry-over in 1943 at 552,379,000 
bus. 

Utilization of corn and oats in the first 
quarter was the greatest on record, 57% 
higher than the average during 1937-41, 
and 16% higher than last year. It left 
corn stocks on April 1 at 1,458,000,000 
bus, and of this quantity only 144,000,- 
000 bus were sealed on farms or owned 
by the government, the smallest since 
1938. 

Unsealed corn on farms was largest 


on record, or 1,279,000,000 bus. April 
1 stock distribution was shown as fol- 
lows: 


Position— 1942 1943 
Stocks on farms— 
Old corn resealed ...... 167 3 
New corn sealed ....... 95 53 
Sealed on farms ........ 262 116 
Unsealed on farms ..... 1,028 1,279 
Total on farms ......... 1,290 1,395 
Other stocks owned by 
government— 
Steel BING ..ccccccvecece 48 18 
Country and _ subtermi- 
nal elevators ......... 9 7 
THRE Secs bccceseserves 75 28 
Other unsealed— 
Terminal elevators ..... 43 35 
Total other stocks ..... 118 63 
Total stocks ........... 1,408 1,458 


Carry-over of oats and barley will be 
little larger than in 1942, the depart- 
ment added. 

Prospective feed supply for 1943-44 is 
10% less than last year, in the face of 
12% increase in livestock. Smaller quan- 
tity of wheat in prospect was said to be 
offset by increased imports of Canadian 
feed grains and increased feeding of 
domestic rye. 

A 15% smaller supply of feed per 
animal unit on Jan. 1 next was seen in 
event livestock numbers on that date 
bear prospect of 10% increase over the 
present level. 

Carry-over of feed grains at close of 
the 1943-44 year, Oct. 1, 1944, “is likely 
to be reduced to a minimum,” the de- 
partment said. “Increased demands for 
feed in the corn belt may leave less than 


the usual quantity of corn and other 
grains for shipment to other feeding 
areas and for purchase by grain proc- 
essors.” 
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WALTON HAMPTON RETIRES 
AS BISCUIT COMPANY HEAD 


LouisvittE, Ky.—After 40 years in the 
business, Walton Hampton, chairman of 
Consolidated Biscuit Co., has resigned to 
retire to his Kentucky farm. Mr. Hamp- 
ton, who launched the Hampton Cracker 
Co. in Madison, Ind., in 1919, and moved 
to Louisville to start the company which 
later became the cornerstone of the 
three-plant Consolidated Biscuit Co., 
was lavish in his praise of the Louisville 
Industrial Foundation which brought 
him here from Madison and financed the 
expansion. Mr. Hampton will continue 
as a director of the company and retain 
all of his stock holdings. 
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C. R. ANDERSON, MANAGER 
RED RIVER MILL, RETIRES 


MinneEAPOLis, Minn.—C. R. Anderson, 
who has been manager of the Red River 
Milling Co., Fergus Falls, Minn., for 
the past 40 years, will retire on June 1. 
Mr. Anderson is planning to enjoy a 
rest. His successor as manager of the 
800-bbl mill has not yet been selected. 
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BUILDING FOR BIGGER FLOUR PRODUCTION 


A Program of Wartime Industry-and-Government Co-operation 


>K * * 


* * * 
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(Address by Cyrus S. Kauffman, of the Food Distribution Administration, Before the Millers National Federation) 


to talk to such a large portion of 
the flour milling industry at one 
time. All of us, collectively and indi- 
vidually, are going to have many prob- 
lems to unravel in the trying days to 


I: glad to have this opportunity 


come, and I appreciate the opportunity, 


of meeting so many of you at one time. 

At the last meeting of your industry 
advisory committee, we told your in- 
dustry that we should try to increase 
the consumption of all cereal products 
by 25%. 

I want you to note carefully that the 
government is not going to order you 
to increase your industry’s production 
by 25%. Nor are we going to try to 
force your products down the throats 
of the people of the United States. 
Nor have we made a flat promise that 


you are going to sell 25% more flour 
than you sold last year. 

The War Food Administration’s nu- 
tritionists have figured out that cereals 
normally account for approximately 20% 
of the United States caloric intake. With 
rationing of other foods cutting into the 
traditional United States diet, some of 
our nutritionists feel that the figure may 
reach 40%. 

Flour is the major and an excellent 
method of getting cereal products into 
the diet. If the increase of 40% of the 
total caloric intake were to be accom- 
plished by flour alone, it would mean 
the doubling of last year’s flour produc- 
tion. We know that is obviously im- 
practicable, at least under present con- 
ditions. 

But, in looking around for some prac- 


ticable goal which both the government 
and the milling industry could work 
toward—hand-in-hand—we chose a pos- 
sible 25% increase in United States 
flour consumption. In_ barrels that 
means about 25,000,000 barrels of nutri- 
tion going into home baking, commer- 
cial baking, macaroni and spaghetti and 
other products utilizing flour. 

Look at the opportunity being pre- 
sented to your industry. For 10 years 
the per capita consumption of flour in 
the United States has remained at about 
154 lbs. During the early part of the 
century this figure was much _ higher. 
Now you are being offered a partner- 
ship between your industry and the gov- 
ernment—not to make you do anything, 
but to try to help you distribute more 
nutrition in the form of flour. 








“Dobry’s Best” 


JED CHECKUM, 
our Quality Guardian, 


made a regular mil- 
itary inspection the 
other day and summed 
it up by saying if there is anywhere in 
the world a mill grinding better wheat, 
he'd just like to see it. And even if, he 
added, that other mill might have as 
Sood wheat as this Panhandle and high 
plains wheat we grind, the chances are 
the way we mill Dosry’s Best” would 


bring us out on the quality top any way. 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








With the exception of the war muni- 
tions industries, your government in 
Washington has for several years heen 
faced with the unpleasant job of issuing 
rules and regulations cutting down pro- 
duction, curtailing civilian distribution 
and use, and squeezing the raw materi- 
als bag as tightly as possible. Here we 
have a situation of an apparent plenty 
in raw materials, and the government 
wants to see you produce and distribute 
as much as you possibly. can. 

How is all of this going to be done? 
I know that each of you already has 
thought up a dozen reasons why it can’t 
be done. You are already confronted 
with rationing of shortening and suyar, 
two ingredients commonly used _ with 
flour. There will be other problems. But 
if the job is going to be done at all, it 
is going to be done by you—the niill- 
ing industry—with as much help, aid 
and encouragement as the government 
can give. 

Here is what the War Food Admin- 
istration wants to do. We want to see 
that you manufacture and distribute 
enough flour and other cereal products 
to make up for the gaps in the United 
States diet. 

You are continually going to run into 
problems—this week it might be enrich- 
ment machinery for small mills, next 
week it might be bags, or container ma- 
terials, and the next week it probably 
will be manpower. Remember, economic 
life in wartime is not easy. Impacts 
and dislocations come quickly and unex- 
pectedly—you can’t get your increased 
production and distribution by wishful 
thinking. You are going to run into 
every conceivable form of wartime an- 
noyance. But you—and I mean that 
every member of your industry—are 
going to have to plan and work out ways 
to meet these problems. 

Here is the way we in the govern- 
ment are going to try to help you in the 
industry to meet the problems that might 
arise in trying to increase the consump- 
tion of flour and all cereal products by 
25%. 

In the first place, you all know that 
we have a food distribution milling in- 
dustry advisory committee. 

With the entry of the United Stites 
into direct participation in the present 
World War, entire new problems were 
thrust upon the industrial economy of 
this country. 

This war is a big war, often referred 
to as a global war. It has called (or 
entirely new thinking and planning in 
terms of tremendous size and prop T- 
tion. To carry out the gigantic task, the 
War Production Board was set up. !ts 
prime job was first to co-ordinate the 
complex industrial facilities of the coun- 
try and to organize them for war pur- 
poses. 

The job was and is still tremendous. 
To help get the job done a system was 
inaugurated known as industry advisory 
committees, designed to secure better 


co-operation between government and 


industry. It was recognized that the 
speed of action in Washington was fre- 
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quently causing confusion and conster- 
nation among industries, just as routine 
and lack of action at other times was 
likewise causing concern and alarm. 

When, by executive order, the De- 
partment of Agriculture was vested with 
full responsibility for the nation’s pro- 
ducing, processing, and distribution of 
food, the food units of the War Pro- 
duction Board were transferred to the 
department. With this move, the indus- 
try advisory committee system was not 
only maintained but impetus was given 
to furthering the effectiveness of the 
system. 

These advisory committees are now 
promoting co-operation and helping pre- 
vent waste effort as they bring together 
at one central point responsible repre- 
sentatives of both the government and 
the food industries. Representatives of 
the Army, Navy, War Production Board 
or other agencies concerned with any 
special food problem under discussion 
are invited to attend committee meet- 
ings. In some instances, members of 
these same advisory committees are also 
members of advisory committees of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Whenever a general industry problem 
develops in your business, and the pres- 
ent problem of trying to increase flour 
and cereal consumption is certainly an 
immediate problem, the industry advis- 
ory committee will be immediately util- 
ied to aid in working out a solution. 
At the meetings the representatives of 
your industry will discuss the problem 
with me, my aides, my superiors in the 
War Food Administration, and even 
with representatives of any or all other 
government officials who might have any- 
thing to do with the problem. 

If it is something we can settle in 
one session, we will do it right there. 
If not we can appoint a subcommittee 
to do a ‘nore deliberate job and report 
back. 

Still, if it looks like a long range 
problem—something that will take more 
time—we can have the industry advisory 
committee nominate other special indus- 
try committees, staffed with men spe- 
cializing in the field in which the prob- 
lem falls, to make a survey and report 
back with recommendations. 

In fact, this already has been done. 
In thinking about the problem your in- 
dustry would run up against in trying 
to increase flour consumption by 25%, 
the last meeting of the general industry 
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terials, has Fred Borries, of Ballard & 
Ballard Co., as chairman. 
tee will determine the needs of your in- 
dustry for paper and textile bags and 
all other materials necessary to produce 
flour. 


His commit- 


That leads us to a very special situa- 
tion and committee headed by Sydney 
Anderson, of General Mills, Inc, as 
chairman. This, the shortening commit- 
tee, has a very immediate and rather 
difficult problem of getting facts in ref- 
erence to the effects of rationing of 
shortening upon the use of flour, espe- 
cially in family baking, and the effects 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... 
for | 


of rationing in particular sections, such 
Southeast, where 
Philip Pills- 
bury is chairman of a special committee 


as the South and 


shortbreads are popular. 


in reference to an over-sea package de- 
signed to save space and also to with- 
stand excessive climatic conditions. Cul- 
len Thomas, of General Mills, Inc., is 
heading a committee on flour enrichment 
to suggest the terminology and defini- 
tion of terms for an enrichment order 
if it seems advisable for such an order. 

Sometimes problems arise which can’t 
await a committee meeting—these might 
be called to our attention by your own 
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trade association leaders, or by indi- 
vidual members of the industry. 

Bear in mind that you are invited 
to send information or to consult these 
task groups without invitation. Fur- 
thermore the door to my office is always 
open. We will at all times try to help 
you. We cannot guarantee results in 
every case but we can assure you of a 
sincere and honest effort to help you 
arrive at a fair solution of your prob- 
lems. 

What mechanism has the government 
set up to help the food industry—and 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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committee listed five major problems NN Yyf 

that appeared on the horizon immedi- ~ LES Ge . 

ately. We have named special task com- | > & = 

mittees to tackle each of these five = — 

problems. = i = 
The first of these is the manpower = Ge ib i = 


task group, with F. J. Allen, of the Bay 
He and 
his committee will study the manpower 
situation, determine in detail the critical 
or essential positions in the industry, 
and define those positions. They will 
determine whether there .is an under- 
standing by the local draft boards of 
the industry’s situation and problems 
and also will study and crystallize other 
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State Milling Co., as chairman. 
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Problems relating to manpower. ; 
Another committee is entitled con- KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
trolled materials, with Mr. Dickinson, 
of the Nebraska Milling Co., as chair- 
man. This committee will develop a 
method for obtaining a list of all crit- 
ical materials and what is known as 
equipment with critical component parts. 

committee also will explain the 
reasons why the data are essential. An- 
other committee, known as other ma- 
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FEEDING THE AMERICAN 
ARMY IN BRITAIN 


It was disclosed recently that Great 
Britain had supplied the American troops 
encamped within her borders with 363,- 
136 sacks of flour or 101,678,080 lbs; also 
that all the bread consumed by the 
American troops was made from British 
milled flour. Other food supplied includ- 
ed large quantities of potatoes, vegeta- 
bles, fruit, marmalade, jam and sugar. 

One thing the American troops miss 
is sweet corn, which is neither grown nor 
eaten in Great Britain, but a request 
has been received from the United 
States Army authorities that it should 
be made available for the American 
troops. 

Since the arrival of Canadian troops 
in Britain a certain amount of sweet 
corn has been grown for them in suitable 
areas in the south of England, so, in 
order to comply with the requirements 
of the American Army, the British gov- 
ernment has instructed growers to in- 
crease their acreage under sweet corn, if 
they are in a position to do so. 


BREAD IN THE XVIIIth CENTURY 

A writer in Nature accuses millers and 
bakers of producing “faked” bread, bas- 
ing his charge on the fact that prewar 
flour was germ-free. He also states that 
eighteenth century white bread was never 
wheat-germless, and that at this period 
the process of “extraction” had not been 
invented. 

Rich (J. Soc. Chem., Ind., 60, 612, 
1941) has published figures showing the 
working of a typical flour mill that op- 
erated from 1786 until 1791. Far from 
“extraction” not having then been in- 
vented, “Fine Household Flour” consisted 
of 55.8% only of the wheat grain, and 
from this flour was made the white bread 
then in general consumption in London. 
Another source from the same _ period 
gives 69% for the “extraction” of this 
type of flour. 

It is probably true, however, that this 
flour was higher in vitamin B, than mod- 
ern prewar white flours as Schultz, At- 
kin and Frey (Cer. Chem., 19, 529, 1942) 
have found 1.5 iu./gm. B, in 54-62% 
extraction stone-ground flours, made in 
as similar a manner as possible to the 
methods known to be in use a century 
ago. 

The modern roller milling system is the 
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result of much scientific research and 
produces the type of flour that, rightly 
or wrongly, people have striven for. 
When the war ends, the public in Great 
Britain will most probably demand white 
bread, as its appearance, eating and 
keeping properties, in their opinion, out- 
weigh any nutritional advantages that 
our present bread may have. 
A. M. Maen, 

British Arkady Co., Ltd., Manchester. 
ON THE KOKODA TRAIL 

From New Guinea comes the tale of 
an ACF-YMCA officer who was having 
difficulty in maintaining free issues of 
tea and cake to the troops on the Kokoda 
trail in New Guinea, and found a way 
to get over it. 

The senior NCO of the field bakery 
discovered that the combined efforts of 
the Red Cross and Comforts Funds could 
not raise one crumb of cake in the 
islands. He therefore suggested that 
if the YMCA officer could find the neces- 
sary ingredients, he and his men would 
bake all the cake required in their hours 
off duty. 

The YMCA representative set to and 


begged, borrowed and _ stole sultanas, 
margarine, flour, etc., which he passed 
on to the bakers. The next morning he 
turned up with a motor truck into which 
was loaded a large quantity of cake, 
which was rushed to a forward area to be 
served to appreciative troops.—A ustrala- 
sian Baker. 

ABC's THE HARD WAY 

WPA (Works Progress Administra- 
tion) has 434 sewing machines in Kansas 
City warehouses. 

WPB (War Production Board) wants 
them. 

WPC (War Production Contractors) 
can use them to good advantage. 

The problem, beginning several months 
ago, was how to get the machines from 
WPA to WPB to WPC, apparently a 
simple matter, unless you consider the 
red tape involved. 

There are strict rules concerning dis- 
posal of WPA property. There are 
And, 
of course, WPC can do nothing except 
hope the two government agencies will 
act.—Nation’s Business. 


hedging directives in WPB’s way. 
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BIGGEST BUSINESS IS 
GOVERNMENT NOW 


Salaries and wages paid to all govern. 
ment employees, including federal, state 
and local units and the armed services, 
in 1942 slightly exceeded in the aggre- 
gate combined salaries and wages paid 
in all manufacturing in 1939, according 
to the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The board estimates the sums 
so paid to government employees in 1942 
at $13.5 billion, exclusive of subsistence 
supplied members of the armed forces. 

The number of persons on the payrolls 
of government at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary is estimated by the board at 12.5 
million, “On this basis,” says the board, 
“about one of every four individuals em- 
ployed in February derived his livelilood 
from government sources.” 

Federal civilian payrolls are currently 
running at an annual rate in excess of six 
billion dollars, it adds. About three million 
persons were reported engaged in civilian 
activities of the federal government at 
the beginning of February. The War 
and Navy departments together reported 
1,865,000 on their civilian payrolls, an 
increase of nearly 1.5 million in the past 
two years, and of almost a million since 
Pearl Harbor. 


WITH FREEDOM, BREAD 

Where over Norsemen hated banners 
fly— 

Where Athens buries 
dead— 

From Czech and Pole and Dane goes up 
the cry, 

“Oh, bring us liberty, and bring us 
bread! 

Today no Master sits by Galilee 

With loaves and fishes hungry hordes 
to feed; 

Rather it is the lot of slavery 

That we must minister to Nazi greed.” 


her unnumbered 


Can we, replete, ignore this direful need? 
Shall children’s bloated bellies leave us 
cold, 
Or must we then be spurred to make 
us heed? 
Not so. Free nations rise, their plans 
unfold; 
Their young crusaders march, and were 
they tread 
Comes Freedom with them—and 
Freedom, bread. 
J. C. Martin, K.C. 
Weyburn, Sask. 


with 
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GOVERNMENT INTO PEACETIME INDUSTRY 


E have noted little press comment on the some- 

what casual suggestion made by President 
Roosevelt upon his return from the April swing- 
around-the-circle that some plan might be devised 
for postwar use of military camps and industrial 
plants so that the country’s youth might continue for 
a year or so after the peace in the government’s serv- 
ice. Put forward conversationally and in terms of 
“wondering,” the President’s idea, as he outlined it, 
did not contemplate compulsory or continued mili- 
tary type service, but was based rather upon the 
desirability of continuing the benefits in physical fit- 
ness and mental alertness which he believed to be 
flowing from wartime employment. 

The idea, as reported by the Associated Press, 
struck us as rather more typical of Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
talent for social inventiveness than of the President’s 
own. Yet, whatever its origin, the scheme has the 
earmarks of something which is likely to grow in the 
stimulating Washington atmosphere in the months or 
years between now and the coming of peace. The 
direction of its growth, whether toward the right 
and realistic conversion of the war plants and their 
millions of workers to privately directed peacetime 
industry, or toward the left and the operation of 
industrial production with the primary objective of 
effecting economic and social change, doubtless will 
be determined by the march of events on the home 
political front. 

It is reasonably clear that, despite the certainty 
of insatiable demand for every kind of both durable 
and consumer goods for civilian use after the war, the 
return to normal pursuits of millions of men from 
the armed forces and the shifting of many other 
millions from production of war materiel to making 
civilian goods will create problems both of finance 
and management far too great to be dumped inconti- 
nently into the lap of private enterprise. Indeed, 
liquidation of the war effort is essentially a part of 
the business of war, and restoration of equipment 
and employment commandeered by government is 
essentially the business of government after war. 

Yet the course to be taken by government in these 
approaching circumstances will not be important in 
itself alone but of even greater importance in deciding 
the future course of government and of the life of 
this nation and its people for many years, probably 
for all future time. Should the restoration of the 
national economy be undertaken as an _ essentially 
practical job with the objective of recovering as much 
of our former way of life as may be permitted by 
changed conditions throughout the world, we conceiv- 
ably could restore most of the American system and 
of American ideals, doubtless refined and immeas- 
urably bettered by war experiences and_ sacrifices 
and by all of the priceless knowledge which has come 
to freedom loving people everywhere, through these 
tragic years. 

On the contrary, should we permit our present 
persuasive dictatorship type of government to take 
advantage of another of the “emergencies” which it 
is so adept in turning to account and thus retain 
millions on the public payrolls for purposes of social 
reform rather than economic reconstruction, we clearly 
would be embarking upon another adventurous voyage 
toward some Arcadian never-never land equally for- 
tign to the vision of the founding fathers and the 
normal ideals of people of our own generation. Yet 
the appeal to “youth organizations” so ardently 
cherished by Mrs. Roosevelt and the financial irre- 
sponsibility characteristic of the President’s own 
social planning easily could be merged into a power- 
ful force for the creation of a glorified Peace Progress 
Administration to insure peace and plenty to youthful 
or retired “war workers” without the hard necessity 
of their either toiling or spinning. 

Let no one take this as a mere fancy of mind 
hor charge us with setting up a man of straw to have 
the fun of knocking him down. However well the 
War may be being run—and we all hope and strive 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 











to keep our faith that it is being well run—we know 
that our domestic affairs are in very great economic 
and social, and therefore political, confusion. We 
know, too, as the result of a decade of experience, 
that in these circumstances the glorification of author- 
ity to make life easy for all would be a veritable 
balm in Gilead for the healing of the political discon- 
tent now rising about the administration of our affairs. 

The President may have been merely casting a 
newly thought up straw of idealism into the breeze. 
Yet many of these straws he delights to cast have 
before now proved to be portents. We have a perfect 
set-up of millions of people in the public service, 
many more millions some time, we hope soon, to be 
released from their present military and civilian occu- 
pations, and a nation and people accustomed by ne- 
cessity to incredible waste of resources and incon- 
ceivable debt. What better time to present the dream 
of the government caring for its children? With 
a considerable record of success in measuring the 
meaning and importance of these casual proposals, 
we ourself propose to watch this one through the 
priceless medium of “My Day.” 
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MILLERS AND GRAIN TRADES UNITED 


HILE it is perhaps unfortunate that, through 

misunderstanding, premature publicity was given 
to the joint statement of millers and the grain trade 
in connection with contemplated establishment of a 
nation-wide ceiling on the price of wheat, it is improb- 
able that any harm will result. On the contrary, it 
is entirely possible that publication of the accord 
may result in bringing out other views which may in 
the end be helpful in creating even greater agreement 
between these industries heretofore too often opposed 
in finding common ground in their relations with 
government. 

The essential point is that the grain trade, pri- 
marily concerned with storage and movement of the 
crops, and millers, chiefly interested in securing sup- 
plies of wheat at a price which will, enable them to 
operate under flour ceilings and protect bakers in 
carrying on under their ceilings, must find common 
cause or both be adversely affected, perhaps most 
seriously. Fortunately the importance of devising a 
plan which will preserve the principles of future mar- 
ket price insurance and essential storage charges is 
common to them both. Fortunately, too; the leaders 
of both industries in negotiation with government are 
men of fair and balanced mind. We are, considering 
the politics inescapably involved, optimistic on the 
outcome. 
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A SMELLY SUBSIDY SCHEME 


N especially nauseous expression of the increas- 
ing tendency to use the war emergency as an 
excuse for distribution of doles and subsidies is em- 
bodied in a_ bill introduced by Senator Bankhead 
directing the Secretary of the Treasury to spend not 
less than twenty-five nor more than thirty million 
dollars annually for government advertising in the 
country’s newspapers. In addition to the Treasury 
Department, provision is made for use of the adver- 
tising by the Department of Agriculture, War Food 
Administration, Office of Price Administration and 
War Manpower Commission. The bill contains nu- 
merous provisions allegedly designed to protect the 
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appropriation from misuse in limiting the freedom 
of the press or restricting criticism of government. 
A certain amount of rural press support is said to 
be back of the bill because of a clause requiring that 
half the money shall be spent on smaller publications. 

Quite apart from the impropriety of flagrant sub- 
sidization of the press by paid government advertis- 
ing, such publicity could not possibly take the place 
of the virtually unlimited advertising, news and 
editorial space which the press of the whole nation 
has so freely given to every war activity spreading 
from government loan and Red Cross drives into the 
whole vast field of selective service, rationing and 
price regulations, production planning, civilian de- 
fense and, indeed, every phase of the war effort. 
The mere gesture of possible substitution of paid ad- 
vertising doles for this mighty force of the nation’s 
free press constitutes in almost equal degree a threat 
to the whole war cause and an insult to the news- 
paper builders, at least the protectors, of the national 
morale. 

The belief is widely, and in the, minds of those 
closest to the facts firmly, held that the radio is 
practically dominated by government through the 
invisible power of short term privilege to operate. 
Recently we saw a convincing instance of the admin- 
istration’s desire to muffle, if not actually to muzzle, 
the press in the effort to conduct the international 
food discussion in a fog of secrecy. It is of little 
moment that the conference itself probably will be 
both stupid and futile. The essential point is that 
its proceedings should be fully available to the people 
who sooner or later are going to have to pay the bill 
for the largess we soon will be distributing through- 
out the world. 

Now we have this new scheme for promoting the 
policy that “the people must not know” and of adding 
to the present vast machinery of propaganda a system 
of subsidizing the less self-respecting portion of the 
public press by giving or withholding paid government 
advertising. It almost certainly will not be acceptable 
to Congress. Equally certainly it will bear watching. 
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GOOD MEN WILL RETIRE 


OTH the flour and feed milling industries have 

reason greatly to regret the imminent departure 
from government service of four men who have for 
months so well served both the nation and the indus- 
tries’ interests in the Office of Price Administration 
at Washington. 

Although informed members of the flour milling 
industry have known for some time that Atherton 
Bean, who has rendered distinguished service for mill- 
ers in his capacity as chief of the industry’s repre- 
sentation in the OPA, desired early release from his 
duties, they will not less regret learning of his definite 
decision to retire within sixty days or as early there- 
after as possible. It is understood that Mr. Bean 
has been called to fill an important post with the 
Army. 

In like manner the feed milling industry and the 
feed trade as a whole will experience great loss in 
the retirement of John K. Westberg and his associ- 
ates, Max Cohn and George Montgomery. Mr. West- 
berg has been fortunate in winning the whole-hearted 
support of industries which he has represented and, 
in return, has done an exceedingly capable job in 
making the inescapable regulations as workable as 
possible. 

While all of these men are retiring with a record 
of good jobs well done and the earned confidence of 
their associates in the difficult price control effort, 
it is known that some, at least, of their number found 
the atmosphere of official Washington anything but 
comfortable, and the confusion in direction not help- 
ful to successful accomplishment of their assigned 
tasks. All of them have, incidentally, been asked to 
co-operate with members of the industries in selection 
of men willing to assume their responsibilities. The 
difficulties of this assignment are obvious. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


x * * 
Some buyers like best one of these 
great flours milled out here where 
the wheat begins. Some like best 
another. One of the three will 


meet your exact requirements. 


* * * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Bigger Flour Production 

















STRATEGIC LOCATION 


BREAD WHEAT MAP 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS 
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AcmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 

















EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








(Continued from page 25.) 
your segment of the industry—to meet 
the wartime problems created by the 
necessity of feeding a good-income civil- 
ian population, a hungry army, needy 
allies, and eventually the starving popu- 
lations of downtrodden countries? 

Before last December, control of food 
was divided between the Department of 
Agriculture, which governed the farm 
raw materials, and the War Production 
Board and its predecessors, which exer- 
cised varying degrees of control over 
food processing and distribution and the 
strategic materials which enable these 
industries to move forward. 

In December, control of food process- 
ing and distribution as well as produc- 
tion was vested in the Department of 
Agriculture. Without trying to build 
a new and giant bureaucracy, the de- 
partment went to work on the job of 
providing enough food for all needs. 

Food processing and distribution con- 
trol was vested in the Food Distribu- 
recent ap- 
pointment of Chester Davis and the for- 
mation of the War Food Administra- 


tion Administration. The 


tion hasn’t affected the operations of 
FDA; Roy Hendrickson, Food Distri- 
bution Administrator, and his aides, are 
still working away on processing and 
distribution problems. 

In setting up the Food Distribution 
Administration Mr. Hendrickson utilized 
the former grain, seed and hay inspec- 
tion branch under E. J. Murphy as the 
basis for adding what is now known 
as the distribution operations division, 
of which I was placed in charge. In 
this division we have the responsibility 
of administrating any orders which may 
be 
effort—working with the wheat flour 
milling industry and all other indus- 
tries making commercial products from 
grain. Also included is the baking sec- 
tion. The problems which confront us 
are those of allocation, securing neces- 
sary materials for your industry and 
others, obtaining machinery and equip- 
ment, determining whether expansion or 
additional facilities are required, and 
aiding in carrying out all government 
programs directly affecting your indus- 
try. 

As I understand it, it is our purpose 
to serve as the government’s focal point 
on all activity affecting the flour mill- 
ing industry. At any rate, that is what 
we are going to try to do—at least in 
regard to all government activity affect- 
ing the production, processing, or dis- 
tribution of mill products. And, in that 
capacity, we want to help you increase 
flour consumption by 25%. 

I have covered certain basic principles 
affecting the industry and its relation 
with the government. Is there any spe- 
cific information, suggestion or data that 
can be presented? 

Consider for a moment the suggestion 
of a 25% increase in the distribution 
of nutrition by the flour millers. 

It is interesting to note how the con- 
sumption of flour per capita has de- 
creased, 

1910 consumption was at the rate 
of 211 lbs per person; 1915 con- 
sumption, 198 Ibs; 1920 consump- 
tion, 175 lbs; 1930 consumption, 176 
lbs; 1935 consumption, 154 Ibs; 1940 . 
consumption, 155 lbs. 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Nill 
OLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWO », KANSA 


























Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


‘HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. ABILENE, KANSAS 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mil! 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Wester: 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate 


—— 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 





—— 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS Mi > 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS @[NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS ee 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








— 
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Cuuck HARDY, American workingman, 
has laid his overalls aside and put on a uni- 
form. He has put down his tools and picked 
up a rifle. Chuck Hardy is an American hero. 


Bemis Bags always have been the working- 
men among packages. True, they have also 
proved star salesmen, but first and always 
they have been rugged fellows who did the 
tough jobs in protecting merchandise. 


Now many Bemis Bags have gone to war 
to help Chuck Hardy do a better job of 
fighting. They are protecting his food — 
fornmting sandbag barricades to shield him 
from shrapnel — serving him in scores of 
other ways. Other Bemis Bags are serving 





on the home front, transporting food and 
other essentials for workers behind the 
men who man the guns. 


Products of the milling industry are ren- 
dering a comparable service to our fighting 
forces and civilians. And, like Bemis, millers 
face new wartime problems of employ- 
ment, equipment and materials. Often these 
problems bring unavoidable delays. 


We congratulate your industry on doing 
an outstanding job despite wartime handi- 
caps. And we will appreciate your patience 
if present-day emergencies should make 
our service falter. We sincerely believe you 
will find Bemis your most dependable bag 
supplier—even in wartime. 





} GENERAL OFFICES: 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


*KBUY MORE WAR BONDS | 
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Heavy Wartime Demand May Put 
Country Mills in Export Trade 


On. 
Britain 


Active 


for Canadian 


Toron To, demand from 
Great flour fof 
war uses, coupled with the fact that all 
larger mills are already sold ahead to 
the end of August, has led to an effort 
on the part of dealers who buy from 
smaller mills to extend their operations 
into the western prairie provinces. This 
was done in the last war with marked 
success and satisfaction to all concerned, 

There are in the west quite a number 
of country mills having a daily capacity 
of 100 bbls or more which might par- 
ticipate in this trade. When war began 
British 
buyers confined their purchases of flour 


and for some time afterwards 
to mills which had been regularly in the 
peace time exporting trade and had es- 
tablished connections with British flour 
importers. So long as these were able to 
supply all the flour needed there was 
no change in this rule, but as matters 


stand now the utmost that Canada can 


do in the way of production for export 
will still fall short of war requirements. 

Accordingly, mills now in this trade 
may be supplemented by additions from 
country plants which in peace time do 
not engage in exporting. There is a 
country mill capacity of something like 
7,500 bbls per day in the three prairie 
provinces which could be used for war 
purposes. The number of such mills is 
56 and their capacities 100 bbls or over. 
Normally they do not engage in export- 
ing, but they have the facilities for mak- 
ing hard spring wheat flour and with a 
little coaching from buyers who know the 
business they would be able very accept- 
ably to supplement the present outward 
flow of Canadian supplies. 

To carry out this idea it would be 
necessary for the labor control author- 
ities at Ottawa to grant priorities to 
mills willing to go into war production. 
No doubt most of them have already lost 
millers and their 
crews by call-ups for military service. 


other members of 





GOVERNMENT AWAKENING 


TO NEED FOR MILL LABOR 


Toronto, Onr.—Ottawa is beginning 
to show more interest in the matter of 
labor for flour mills. This matter has 
been in an acute stage for some time, 
but apparently was not dealt with till 
an aroused industry began registering 
complaints which could not be ignored. 
As frequently shown in this correspond- 
ence flour millers have a real grievance 
Many of 
allowed to enlist 
and go into secondary forms of military 


in this particular respect. 


their best men were 


their 
country much more effectively by staying 


service who could, have served 
on their civilian jobs. 

The men were quite in earnest about 
serving their country and their enlist- 
ment was altogether to their credit but 
where the efficiency of so vital an in- 
this their 
doing so it might have been better if 
the authorities had been 


dustry as was lowered by 
advised as to 
the consequences of taking too many 
key men out of the operatiing end of 
the milling industry. 

More lately this trouble has been in- 
tensified by conscription, which has called 
up men from flour mills whose services 
could not be replaced. With the British 
food ministry begging for more and more 
Canadian flour it does seem unfortunate 
that valuable productive capacity is be- 
ing reduced for want of experienced 
men to keep the machines in operation. 
No other form of war production work 
can be of greater importance than this 
yet its labor needs have been allowed to 
go by default through lack of understand- 
ing on the part of the conscription au- 
thorities. Perhaps a_ better situation 
will develop out of present discussions. 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION AND 
USE GROW ENORMOUSLY 


Toronto, Ontr.—Production and con- 
sumption of millfeed have grown enor- 
mously in Canada since the beginning of 
the war. In prewar years the output 
averaged slightly over 500,000 tons of 
which about half went for export. In 
the crop year closing with July, 1942, 
production. of millfeed amounted to 675,- 
550, of which approximately 30% was 
exported. In the eight months of the 
current crop year ending with March 
(the latest for which figures are avail- 
able) the output of millfeed totaled 524,- 
800 tons and with mills running to ca- 
pacity on government war orders for 
flour the crop year’s production will be 
considerably larger than in the previous 
12 months. Then, too, exports have been 
increasingly restricted, leaving only a 
small percentage for shipment to United 
States markets. 

At present it is permissible to export 
only 50% of the millfeed resulting from 
winter wheat grindings and none at all of 
that produced by spring wheat grindings. 
Therefore, practically all of the millfeed 
being produced in Canada is going into 
consumption in domestic markets where 
it is in keen demand to feed the increased 
number of livestock needed to furnish 
war supplies of meat and dairy products. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHARE CONVERSION EXTENDED 

Wiynipec, Man.—In a letter to hold- 
ers of class “A” common shares of the 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Algoma 
Grain Securities, Ltd., has announced it 
has extended its offer to purchase such 
shares on or before May 23, 1943. It is 
pointed out that holders of over 98% 


of the preference shares and about 80% 
of the common shares of the Alberta 
Pacific company have accepted the offer 
and received payment. 

It is further pointed out that taking 
into consideration arrears in dividends 
on preferred stock and under present 
provisions of the income tax act and the 
excess profits tax act, the Alberta Pa- 
cific, even under most favorable circum- 
stances, could not retain sufficient prof- 
its to meet current yearly dividends of 
$210,000 on the preferred stock. 

Algoma officials feel that many of the 
holders of common stock who have not 
accepted the offer may have omitted to 
do so through oversight or failure to 
appreciate the situation. It is for this 
reason that the period of acceptance of 
the offer has been extended. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO DRAWBACK ALLOWED ON 
FLOUR FOR MAKING ALCOHOL 
Winnirec, Man.—Since flour which 
might come within the definition of being 
suitable for human consumption is being 
used in the manufacture of alcohol, the 
Canadian Wheat Board has announced 
that instructions issued to mills on Nov. 
5, 1942, regarding payment on a draw- 
New instruc- 
tions provide for no drawback on flour 
used for the manufacture of alcohol, but 
otherwise are identical with the old ones. 
Mills that have sold flour since Aug. 1, 
1942, to distillers or others for use in 
the manufacture of alcohol are requested 
to furnish information as to the quantity 
sold, the purchaser, and as to whether 
it was sold within the domestic price 
ceiling if a drawback was 


back have been cancelled. 


claim for 
made. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

LAKE CARGO SPACE INADEQUATE 
Toronto, Ont.—Shipments are now 
arriving at the bay ports but cargo space 
is not sufficient to cope with the demand 
for grain in the eastern provinces. The 
wheat requirements of milling plants in 
Ontario operating on government orders 
for flour will surpass all previous rec- 
ords. Then, too, feeding grains from 
the West are badly needed in eastern 
Canada. All available rail transporta- 
tion facilities will be required during the 
summer months for the shipment of grain 
eastward from the head of the lakes in 
addition to the movement by lake vessel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PIONEER WINNIPEG BAKER DEAD 

Winnirec, Man.—Retired from the 
baking business since 1926, James Speirs, 
resident of Winnipeg for 55 years, is 
dead here at the age of 79. He was 
associated with his brother, the late 
John T. Speirs, in the Speirs-Parnell 
Bread Co., pioneer bakery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WINTER FLOUR OUTPUT INCREASES 
Toronto, Ont.—A substantial increase 


in the production of winter wheat flour. 


in Canada was shown in March as com- 
pared with the corresponding month last 


year. The total was 104,271 bbls, com- 
pared with 56,973 in March, 1942. Stocks 
of this flour on hand at the end of March 
totaled 25,885 bbls as against 20,197 on 
the same date of previous year. On- 
tario is the only province in Canada 
which grows winter wheat and the mills 
producing soft wheat flour are located in 
this province. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT STOCKS REPORTED 

Toronto, Ont.—Stocks of Canadian 
wheat in store on May 6 are reported by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as 
totaling 414,497,253 bus, including 404,- 
548,211 in Canadian positions and 9, 
949,042 in the United States. A _ week 
earlier stocks were reported at 417,104,- 
439 bus, while on May 7 last year the 
total was 432,259,244. Marketings from 
the beginning of the crop year on Aug. 
1 totaled 194,015,195 bus, compared with 
182,915,803 in the corresponding period 
of previous year. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED GRAINS BOUGHT FOR EXPORT 

Winnirec, Man.—Export business in 
Canadian oats and barley to the United 
States for feed requirements revived last 
week. Sales of oats were placed at 
about 2,000,000 bus and the bulk of these 
were for rail shipment from shipping 
points in Manitoba and eastern Sas- 
katchewan to Minneapolis and other Mid- 
west consuming centers. Sales of the 
feeding’ grades of barley, chiefly No. | 
feed, for export to the United States 
were in the neighborhood of 600,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BERMUDA’S FLOUR IMPORTS 

Toronto, Ontr.—The value of Ber- 
muda’s imports of Canadian flour in 1942 
was $119,979, or 59.4% of total imports. 
This compares with $113,726 and a per- 
centage of 86.8 in 1941. The value of 
Canadian oats imported in 1942 amount- 
ed to $108,618, or 94% of total imports. 
against $107,141 and a percentage of 
100 in the previous year. Pollard comes 
solely from Canada, 1942 showing 4 
value of $28,460 and 1941 $35,250. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN GRAIN TO U. 8. 

Winnirec, Man.—A total of 2,251,672 
bus of wheat, 2,015,380 bus of oats, and 
2,065,496 bus of barley left Canada by 
lake and rail for United States destina- 
tions in the last week of April. Since 
Aug. 1, 1942, shipments of Canadian 
oats to United States destinations have 
topped 31,300,000 bus. Barley clearances 
exceed 13,200,000 bus. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT DELIVERY MAXIMUM SET 

Wiynirec, Man.—The maximum wheat 
delivery quota for western Canada will 
be raised from 14 to 15 bus per author 
ized acre. The extra bushel is consid- 
ered necessary to bring permitted deliv- 
eries up to 280,000,000 bus, as provided 
in the order-in-council of Nov. 6, 1942. 
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HIGH WINDS DAMAGE CROPS 
IN BRITAIN; RAIN NEEDED 


Lonpon, Eno.—A _ feature of the 
weather in Great Britain this spring 
has been a succession of extraordinarily 
high winds, rising to a gale on more than 
one occasion. Some of these winds have 
continued not only for a few hours but 
for days on end. During the war fore- 
casts of weather have been discontinued 
and no details of exceptional weather 
conditions are given until several weeks 
after their occurrence. 

In February a long and severe gale 
caused tidal waves and much flooding 
of land, many hundreds of acres being 
under water in certain parts of the 
country, and another on April 7 caused 
many streams to burst their banks. 
Much land again was flooded. In some 
districts new sown fields had soil and 
seeds blown away. Farm buildings and 
stacks were blown down. It is feared 
that much of the fruit blossom has suf- 
fered injury, as owing to the very mild 
winter and warm spring all growth is 
weeks ahead of time. 

At the end of April the temperature 


was degrees lower than at the beginning 
of the month and there was a recurrence 
of gales. 

Instead of snow and frost, there was 
much rain last winter and much of the 
land became a quagmire, but the winds 
dried it up and during March and April 
there was very little rain so that now 
the cry is for more moisture. Crop 
prospects, however, are good both as 
regards cereals and roots. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





BRITALIN’S FARMING ACHIEVEMENTS 

Lonpon, Enc.—“The farming year of 
1942 was another year of triumph in the 
effort for increased food production in 
Great Britain,’ said Sir Harry Goshen 
in his address at the recent annual gen- 
eral meeting of the Agricultural Mort- 
gage Corp. in London. The total amount 
of human food produced in Great Brit- 
ain, he said, had been increased by 70% 
since 1939, while the total arable acre- 
age in the country had risen from about 
13,000,000 to 18,000,000, and a further 
1,000,000 would be brought under culti- 
vation in 1943. 





British Bakers Appreciate 
Flour Importers’ Services 


Lonvon, Ena.—At a recent meeting of 
the Council of the’ National Association 
of Master Bakers, Confectioners and 
Caterers, British millers were criticized 
for allowing the Ministry of Food to 
restrict the distribution of Canadian 
flour. According to a government order, 
which became effective on Feb. 21, 1943, 
four importers are no longer allowed 
allocations of Canadian flour for dis- 
tribution among bakers, although still 
acting as buying agents for their vari- 
ous mill connections. Only the British 
millers are permitted to receive the 714% 
of Canadian flour, which is now avail- 
able for use with the national flour 
(85% extraction) for bread making pur- 
poses and which has to be mixed into 
the millstream. 

Delegates at the meeting in question, 
who came from all parts of the country, 
said that the bakers objected to having 
to accept their supplies of Canadian 
flour via the British millers’ millstream 
instead of receiving their percentage in 
original bags. The bakers claim it is 
impossible for them to find out the con- 
stituents of the national flour from the 
millers and this makes it very difficult 
for them to formulate their baking mix- 
ture. 

As they were not permitted to know 
the make-up of the national flour with 
which they were supplied the bakers also 
criticized the action of the Ministry of 
Food in requiring them to submit sam- 
ples of the flour mixture used in their 


baking. It was altogether unfair, they 
Said. 


However, one thing seems certain as 
an outcome of the present policy of the 
Ministry of Food in allowing the millers 
only to handle Canadian flour and the 
dissatisfaction caused thereby. When 
control is lifted bakers will insist on 
receiving their supplies of imported flour 
in original bags through the flour im- 
porters and not by way of the British 
millers’ millstream. 

Unfortunately, the bakers in great meas- 
ure were themselves responsible for the 
decision of the Ministry of Food in re- 
spect to the mixing in of the percentage 
of Canadian flour at the mill. The bak- 
ers who used Canadian flour previous 
to the war were the only ones who were 
allowed to receive allocations under the 
wartime restrictions. There had always 
been a certain number of bakers who had 
rigorously tabooed Canadian flour. 
Finding that they needed it to improve 
the national flour for their bread mak- 
ing and being unable to get any alloca- 
tions, they began grousing at being un- 
able to get supplies and saying it was 
unfair that some should have it and 
others not. So, in order to enable all 
the bakers to get a share of the much 
prized Canadian flour, the percentage 
was reduced to 714% and its incorpora- 
tion in the national flour at the mill was 
the medium adopted whereby it could 
be distributed to all alike. This was 
not at all the idea at the back of the 
minds of the disgruntled bakers, who 
were really pressing for a share of the 
supplies of Canadian flour in the orig- 
inal bag. 


Yorkshire Miller’s Death Recalls 
Epic Struggle in British Trade 


Lonpon, Ene.—Some notable men en- 
gaged in the flour and kindred trades 
have passed away recently, among them 
being Edward Hurtley, last of the York- 
shire Quaker family of millers bearing 
his name. Flour made by the former 
firm of F. Hurtley & Sons, Ltd., Hull, 
was renowned some 30 years ago not 
only in Yorkshire but in London. 

The London market has always been 
a magnet. Newcomers in the grain and 
flour trades used to be asked, “Well, 
have you come to set the Thames on 
fire?” It is a fact that many have tried 
to bring about a change in trading meth- 
ods in London, but this is something 
which most have failed to accomplish. 

Back in the 80’s and 90’s American 
flour, especially Minnesota patents, took 
London by storm and for long after- 
wards the average London baker was 
wedded to strong spring wheat flours. 
The fact that so much flour from over- 
seas was being easily imported and mar- 
keted in London attracted the attention 
of British port millers also, particularly 
those in Hull, which was the port best 
situated for getting shipments cheaply 
to London bakers. Coastwise shipping 
was employed for this purpose, and as 
the business grew several millers began 
to use their own steamers. In conse- 
quence of this the competition which 
London millers had to meet was intensi- 
fied, for they had not only to compete 
with a combination of strong North 
American patents and all-English soft 
wheat flour from country mills, but also 
with a type of flour similar to their 
own, made from a major proportion of 
overseas wheat and a minor proportion 
of home-grown. The increasing volume 
of flour shipments from Hull to London 
was instrumental in causing the great 
firm of Joseph Rank, Ltd., to begin 
milling in London. 

It was about the year 1900 when D. 
Hurtley & Sons, Ltd., first sent a rep- 
resentative to offer its flour to London 
bakers. The firm depended on the two 
surest media-in working up the business, 
namely, the quality of the flour and the 
ability of the salesman. The success 
with which the venture met may be 
assessed from the fact that when World 
War I broke out in 1914, the firm had 
two coasting steamers constantly em- 
ployed in bringing cargoes of flour from 
the mills at Hull to London. 

The Hurtley business methods were 
uncommon at times. They involved de- 
veloping to the full the elimination of 
factors and middlemen, the idea being 
“everything straight from miller to bak- 
er.” The firm’s indifference to what 
others thought was remarkable. On one 
occasion when it was working up trade 
at a competitive port the prices at 
which its flour was sold caused some dis- 
turbance among the local bakers, whose 
association, after finding letters of com- 


plaint ignored, sent a deputation to the 
mill offices at Hull. The deputation was 
informed by a polite clerk, however, that 
it could only have an interview with 
the mill’s directors by appointment. 
Thus the journey was wasted. 

Jealousy of the quality and reputation 
of the company’s flour was instrumental 
in causing the late Edward Hurtley and 
his fellow directors to go out of busi- 
ness. Toward the end of World War I 
all flour mills, being under state con- 
trol, were compelled to grind whatever 
admixtures were allocated to them for 
grist and to make only a straight run 
flour instead of the customary grades, 
ranging from three to five, or even more. 
This was a sore point with D. Hurtley 
& Sons, Ltd., and diluting flour with 
products of barley, corn, beans, etc., 
was more than it could stand. Rather 
than send such stuff out in its own 
bags it sold the mills to the Co-operative 
Society and retired from business. In 
making the sale the principals concerned 
themselves only with disposal of build- 
ings, plant, stock, etc., and would not 
take a penny for good will. They 
claimed they had paid nothing for it 
and would accept nothing. 


TUNISIAN ARMY 
BAKERY 


A total of 27,648 Ibs of bread a 
being produced by bakers 





day is 
with the American forces in Tunisia, 
according to reports from abroad. 
The bakers’ unit, consisting of two 
officers and 81 enlisted men, is oper- 
ating a British field bakery, and is 
working two Il-hour shifts a day. 
The bread is distributed throughout 
The 


only men who don’t get it are those 


the American Second Corps. 


in the front lines who have to get 
along on biscuits. 

The British type field bakery pro- 
duces twice as much as the same 
staff would produce with American 
Its mixer handles 
576 lbs of dough every 23 minutes. 
The American mixer produces 80 Ibs. 


army equipment. 


The British have an automatic divid- 
er and molder, instead of the Amer- 
ican hand molding. The British unit 
requires 110 gal of Diesel oil per 
day; the American unit uses 300 gals 
of gasoline. Because it requires 
leaded gas, of the Ameri. 


can unit often have to be cleaned 


ovens 


three times daily. No such trouble 
is experienced with the British unit, 


it is said. 
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‘SUNNY 
KANSAS 


A grand flour 


to take on 
when some 
other flour 

has not worked 
so well. 


* 


WICHITA ints 


ase pecs patty COMPANY 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 120 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Bigger Flour Production 











(Continued from page 28.) 

An extra consumption of approxi- 
mately 13 oz of flour per week per cap- 
ita, figuring present civilian population 
at 120 million, would provide the 25 
million barrel increase. That increase 
can be gained by increasing civilian eat- 
ing approximately 2 oz per day of rolls, 
bread, pancakes, macaroni and spaghet- 
ti, dumplings, waffles, flour-thickened 
gravy, or in any one of numerous other 
ways. 

Today we apparently have plenty of 
wheat, and, with shortages of many 
other foods, here is a real opportunity 
to restore the per capita consumption 
to somewhere near, but still under, 
World War No. 1 levels. 

Can the industry do it? 

Will the industry develop sufficient 
constructive action to attain the ob- 
jective set by the government? 

Possibly drastic changes in thought 
and action are required. Today, after 
years of remarkable development in the 
knowledge of nutrition, there is still not 
a palatable loaf of a complete whole 
wheat bread on the market. In fact, 
“whole wheat” is a misnomer, for the 
germ is not in, and yet the germ is a 
vital part of wheat and highly valuable 
nutritionally. 

With all due respect to the baking 
industry and to flour millers, the compe- 
tition situation seems to veer toward 
maintaining a price rather than develop- 
ing a really tasty, palatable loaf of 
bread. This is a moot subject, no 
doubt, as palatability is a matter of 
individual opinion. However, isn’t it 
true that a restaurant which develops 
an especially tasty roll or loaf of bread 
very often attains a widely known repu- 
tation? That indicates how quickly the 
consumer recognizes exceptional palata- 
bility. 

May I also call to your attention the 
rapid development of soya flour facili- 
ties and production. Will this new prod- 
uct develop as part of the wheat milling 
industry or separate from it? 

The mention of a competitive situation 
also suggests the observation that the 
flour industry in the past has been overly 
concerned about competition between 
brands and between companies within 
the industry when the real competition 
has come from other products—fruits, 
vegetables and a wide variety of pleas- 
ing food products developed through new 
methods of processing, preparing and 
distribution. 

To suggest to you that you increase 
your production also carries with it the 
obligation on the part of the govern- 
ment to assist you to secure the neces- 
sary machinery, repair parts and ma- 
terials for carrying on your program. 

Chester Davis has indicated in his 
message to you that the government is 
aware of that obligation and will work 
to assist you. That does not mean that 
you can and will always secure exactly 
what you wish when you want it. It 
will still be necessary for you individu- 
ally to present your cases. This means 
presentation of data on the regular con- 
trolled materials plan (CMP) forms. 
Requests for machinery and equipment 
will still come through on form PD-1-A 
and PD-200 if construction is involved. 


May I suggest that when you submit 


such requests clear data be submit- 


SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


6,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
aia 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, \ A 











MK ¢ x NE 
GENUINE 
MGLUTEN FLOUR 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the. S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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ted. The granting of priorities lies with Flexibility, which is of inestimable are to fill in the gaps caused by short- This war is now entering the phases 
the War Production Board. Our divi- value when changes come quick and ages of other foods, if they are to flow when we on the home front are begin- 
sion is called the “first reference.” Our fast, is lost when operations are con- freely into areas where there are short- ning to feel the real effects of vast 
recommendations are given prime con- trolled by innumerable orders. ages of other foods, then wouldn’t it be changes caused by the war. The im- 
sideration but are not final. However, Furthermore, the food products de- wise to try to operate without orders pacts upon the food industry are now 


in order to fairly and equitably pass rived from grain are not at present in this industry? Can the enrichment much in evidence and will be more evi- 
upon such requests, it is important that under rationing. They may never be. program be carried out voluntarily? dent later. We will need to work closely 
your presentations be clear and precise, [Uf we are to have a flexible base it will Some millers may say, “We will gladly together. However, constructive think- 


stating why the materials are required be highly desirable to keep all food prod- co-operate, but it is the other fellow ing is not under order nor under allo- 
and indicating how production will be ucts derived from grains free from that will snipe at us.” Will he? How _ cation. Neither is co-operation between 
aided. Convenience is no sound reason. hampering rules. There will be suffi- much of the industry does this willful industry and government. 

Lack of skilled manpower may be a_ cient restriction imposed upon the in- operator represent? If any. Further- Looking ahead,, no one knows what 
factor, but the mere fact that employees dustry from other branches of the gov- more, if he is not willing to co-operate — situations will exist either during or 
are difficult to secure is not sufficient in ernment. wouldn’t he be the type that would be after the war. It is reasonable to be- 
itself. If flour, and products from grains, the offender under an order? (Continued on page 49.) 


Before sending on the request it is 
well to screen your own applications 
with the questions: has everything pos- 
sible been done to utilize present equip- 
ment? Has everything possible been 
done to save materials and to utilize 
equipment fully? 

We are at war. It is true that food 
is important and essential both at the 
fighting front and on the home front. 
However, we need to conserve our ma- 
terials, and to utilize efficiently in light : 
of the present conditions. NORTHWEST 

A problem much to the fore right now HARD SPRING 
is the one of transportation. Your in- 


















dustry has been requested to load cars ie 
to 60,000 Ibs minimum. Some have felt es 
this is a difficult request to make of th 
the industry. May-I suggest that you 2 


do everything in your power to load your 
cars to full car capacity? And keep a 





record of car loading weights. st 

The competitive situations may sug- ia 
gest reasons why you may not wish to 2) 
load to capacity. Would it not be wise ILLINOIS oi 


to minimize the competitive situation? "> KANSAS 


SOFT WINTER if 
The salesmen will no doubt gladly aid HARD WINTER 
by giving a clear presentation of the ee 
importance of maximum loading. You &).. 


have read the papers and you know 
how serious the freight situation is. So 


rennin from this centrally 










far this country has been most fortunate Bae located source: 

in maintaining a high degree of efficiency iter Y : 

and prompt deliveries. But the burden 2s & NORTHERN STAR. Standard Patent Spring. 

on the railroads increases and it is in- SUNBEAM .., y dium Patent Spring. 

creasingly important that each industry — Complete range of flours for all uses. MINNESOTA Q - EN . . Short Patent Spring. 

co-operate to the fullest in seeing that ‘Order “mixed assortment” cars tailor- BROADCAST . + trong Kansas Patent. 

that efficiency continues. Maximum utili- y ed exactly to your needs. Help avoid ay BAK . Kansas Standard Patent, 

zation of cars is one way to help. SSiVE. iiventory. ¥ Sa DELVE IE GLORIA BA J Extra Protein Kansas 
Another problem is now to the fore, eal aE “Ip Standard Patent, 

ite ree ha keine teat’; @ You deal digsesly wjftthe principale OLORIA SHORE BAIRENT . .. Kansas Short 

universal enrichment, with governmental in this frien . > pr gressive firm. MINNESOTA Q By J SPRING WHOLE 

encouragement. as at WHEAT. ie 

At present a special task committee @ The dependa acilities of com- UNCAS SPRING CLEAR. 

is studying the question. Particular at- pletely modern equipment and thor- JENNY LIND HI-RATIO CAKE FLOUR. 

tention is being given the small miller ough laboratory control stand behind CRITIC PASTRY FLOUR 

ze ortennine whether any hardships will our receipt of every order. PREMIER PASTRY FLOUR. 


arise. So far it has developed that a 


feeder costing about $100 is the only SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Se ARO ST we, ILLINOIS 


expense outlay for equipment provided 


the enrichment mixture is sufficiently V\ AA 
diluted to readily mix into the stream. 
Such mixtures are now available, so it 5,000 cwt. Flour. 1,000 Cwt. Corn Meal 


appears that the hardships need not be 300 Tons Commer- eg | 1,000,000 Bushels 
serious. cial Feed ati ’ Storage 










Is it possible to secure enrichment 
through a voluntary program? Can you 
as an industry secure the complete vol- 
untary co-operation for universal en- 
richment ? 

I believe you can. No doubt we may 
be called upon to help you. Wouldn’t 
it be excellent if we could secure such 
voluntary co-operation? 

In our branch we lean very much 
toward the voluntary procedures, secur- 
ing results by and through the industry 
advisory committee, which is another 
Way of saying through co-operation with 
the industry. We have seen the diffi- 
culties of administering orders which 


Produce a fixed, rigid situation. 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








NO PRIORITY FOR GRIND-YOUR- 
OWN,.—Senator Shipstead of the great 
flour milling constituency of Minnesota 
got in under the priority wire all right 
in the matter of providing his Wash- 
ington kitchen with a grind-your-own 
flour milling plant, run by political hand 
power (Stuffed Straights, Feb. 17 and 
24, 1943). 
pieces of prewar equipment still on the 
market; but for most of us this New 
Deal gadget for the promotion of a more 


And there may be a few 


abundant life will have to be foregone 
for the duration. 

Holding that the milling capacity of 
the nation is entirely adequate to supply 
flour for all military and civilian needs 
for some time to come, the War Produc- 
tion Board has given a definite “No” to 
requests for scarce metals to be used in 
the production of kitchen mills. Thus, 
our Washington correspondent. 

First ballyhooed by the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration as a means of in- 
teresting. primarily the farm housewife 
in the production of whole wheat flour 
in her kitchen, the coffee- 
grinder type of mill was pushed hard by 


miniature 


governmental favor and advice, in spite of 
the fact that it did not appeal to many. 
When the war actually progressed to the 
American doorstep, official frowns were 
cast in the direction of all requests for 
additional metals to put into the attrac- 
tive novelty. More recently manufactur- 
ers of the equipment sought to interest 
WPB in allocating some metals to be 
used in grinding out kitchen grinders, 
but frowns continued to furrow the 
brows of WPB’s steel allocation office, 
which had already dampened the ardor 
of our social-order reformers. 

Maybe you saw the recent article in 
Business Week about one hopeful manu- 
facturer. Models of two diminutive flour 
mills, reported Business Week, “one small 
enough to be used right in the farm 
kitchen, the other a comfortable size for 
community milling projects,” had been 
perfected by Turner Mfg. Co., Statesville, 
N. C. The kitchen mill was billed to 
grind about 12 Ibs of fine flour an hour 
and up to 60 Ibs of coarse flour. The 
community model, powered by a 1 h-p 
motor, was advertised as capable of turn- 
ing out 60 lbs of flour in an hour. We 
really must quote a bit, with the indul- 
gence of Business Week, from this illum- 
inating, forward-looking article: 

“One of the community models is in 
actual use. Rural centers in Georgia, 
where equipment for community food 
processing is in big demand, are smoth- 
ering Turner with orders for these . 

“Obviously, whole wheat flour turned 
out by the mills is a natural jackpot of 
vitamins and minerals, thus 
neatly with the national nutrition pro- 
gram. C. J. Hurd, of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s agricultural research 


tying in 


department, has put in a good word for 
the kitchen model, pointing out that its 
use would enable farm families to in- 
crease home production of nutritious 
food. 

“W. C. Gilliam, inventor of the ma- 
chine and a TVA research engineer, 
claims his model is foolproof. ‘Any 
housewife,’ says Gilliam, ‘can learn all 
the details of operating the kitchen type 
mill in 15 minutes to an hour and a 
half.’ ” 

Business Week rather inclines toward 
blessing the home milling business. It 
sums up: “Food processing rapidly is 
getting back to where it started—the 
home. Projects for home and com- 
munity canning, quick freezing and de- 
hydration already are booming. Now it 
looks as though home flour milling is 
next.” 

v ¥ 

Unhappy note from J. M. Wagner, 
president Turner Mfg. Co: “Regret very 
much we will not be able to manufac- 
ture any of these mills until after the 
war is over with.” ... Well, at least the 
future is not dark. 


NOTE ON STINK BUGS.—Clinton 
L.. Brooke, National Grain Yeast Corp. 
laboratory man, exclaims, “Aha!” over 
a short dissertation in the sixteenth an- 
nual report of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners Research Laboratory, Winni- 
peg, Man., regarding damage done to 
Canadian wheats by the Says grain bug. 
This creature, he deposes, is a species 
of stink bug, and readers with a long 
memory will recall that Mr. Brooke is 
something of an authority on stink bugs. 
He wrote an admirable and _ scholarly 
article on this subject for THe Norru- 
WESTERN Miter of Dec. 2, 1936, and in 
it he set forth a rather alarming set of 
facts. Said he: 

“During the last seven or eight years a 
new menace to grain crops has appeared 
in a number of countries in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, in the form of several 
related species of bugs, which attack 
grain, particularly wheat, during the 
milk-ripe stage and damage the gluten to 
such an extent that the baking quality 
of the flour is decidedly impaired, if not 
completely ruined. In some instances as 
little as 1% of buggy kernels is suffi- 
cient to cause serious damage to the 
gluten and baking quality. Often the 
gluten is so badly damaged that no 
gluten can be recovered in washing, or 
if any gluten is recovered, it soon disin- 
tegrates upon standing. Flour from 
wheat attacked by the bugs fails to 
hold up in fermentation, and the dough 
is short and smeary. Where the damage 
is heavy it is practically impossible to 
bake bread from the flour.” 


By Carroll K. Michener 








In the midst of world-shaking events 
this bug business may not impress us 
as something to go all out against, but 
Mr. Brooke makes it sound mighty 
serious. For those who want more of 
the facts we recommend digging up his 
1936 article. It begins to look as if we 
can’t be isolationists even in the matter 
of insects. 

¥ ¥ 


Somewhat reassuring, by way of post- 
scriptural comment, is this note from 
J. A. Anderson, chief chemist of the 
“The 
particular member of the stink bug fam- 
ily which has been found in Canada does 
not appear to have such a drastic effect 
on the quality of the wheat as the bugs 
found in Europe. 


Board of Grain Commissioners: 


However, our ento- 
mologists are making every effort to pre- 
vent the Says grain bug from becoming a 
serious menace.” 


SHOE ON OTHER FOOT.—A con- 
frere in the food journalistic field takes 
us to task for implied bias against whole 
wheat products. He says: 

“I am opposed to attacks on whole 
wheat bread or on those citizens who 
prefer it, by insinuating that they are 
crackpots, wild-eyed fanatics, bolsheviks, 
or worse. I know that whole wheat does 
not keep very well and that bakers find 
it difficult to bake uniform loaves from 
it, and that they therefore regard it as 
somewhat of a nuisance, but that is no 
sufficient reason to heckle people who 
eat it. Anyone who consistently reads 
my column knows that I am a strong 
backer of enrichment, but some of the 
things that have been said about whole 
wheat bread have run counter to my 
sense of fairness. Let us enrich, but let 
us not run down whole wheat bread, an 
excellent food for those who like it.” 

Upon one other occasion, recently, 
were we accused of being so unrestrain- 
edly prejudiced against whole wheat 
products as to lump all eaters thereof 
in the unwholesome category of cranks. 

Well, maybe we have been over-zeal- 
ous in wielding the cudgel against bran- 
ny-faddists—we’re beginning now to feel 
sort of sorry for them. But, so help us, 
we've never intended to say anything 
mean either about whole wheat bread or 
about the consumer thereof. We like the 
bread and are quite sure that it does 
nothing to the eater to render him a fair 
target for venomous shafts. The only 
persona non grata in our purview is the 
chap who insists that all of us shall eat 
nothing but whole wheat bread, alleging 
that white bread is bad for us—and thus, 


of course, qualifying himself as a crack-_ 


pot. 
But the thing that most amazes us 


about the indictment against our fairness 
is that whole wheaters should all of a 
sudden go on the defensive. For a cen- 
tury they have carried the battle right 
up to and over the ramparts of white 
bread. They have carried on the most 
vicious campaign of detraction ever vis- 
ited upon any human foodstuff, and few 
have been the voices to sound in defense. 
Now, from their corner, comes the 
cry of unfairness where hitherto unfair- 
ness was the mildest of the 
pitched against the white loaf. 


weapons 


There’s a laugh lingering some \iere 
about here, it would seem. Is branny 
faddism on the run? 


WOMEN IN THE MILL—C. A 
Roulston, superintendent of the Cien 
eral Mills, Inc., plant at Kansas City, is 
one of the first in World War II to try, 
and succeed in, using women workers in 
a flour mill. He now has from 25 tuo 30 
operating the Battleship packer, clean- 
ing sacks, loading small packages and 
doing a few other lighter jobs. 

Finding that women can do_ ost 
of these jobs very well, but are bottle- 
necked once in a while when a heavy 
package must be lifted or moved, the 
plan has been worked out at this mill 
whereby a man is on call and can help 
out with the heavy jobs. 

The girls like their work. 
now members of the union, get union 
scale pay, and have a lower accilent 
record than the men. Their efficiency) 
on heavier jobs is not so good. ‘They 
wear a standard coverall uniform that 
cuts down accidents and gives ade uate 
protection from dust. 

Other flour and feed mills are begin- 
ning to hire women, and most of them 
report fairly satisfactory results. The 
turnover is rather rapid, but not an) 
faster than among the men. 


. . That address by Carl 
public relations man of the Great Atlan- 
tic & Pacific Tea Co., in which he pinned 
back the ears of Thurman Arnold, former 
head of the anti-trust division of the De- 
partment of Justice, now a Federal Court 
Justice, attracted about as much atten- 


They are 


Byoir, 


tion as anything we ever published. The 
circulation department speedily was 
cleaned out of all available copies of the 
The third edition of reprints is 
nearly exhausted, and almost every mail 
brings requests. . . . “For publishing it,” 
comments one anti-Arnold fan, “you ca? 
justly claim the credit due Paul Revere 
and his horse.” . 
we get the impression that Mr. Arnold 
has not made as many votes for the New 


paper. 


. . Somehow or other, 


Deal as he may have lost. 
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Where Is the Best Place to Display Flour in a 
Self-Service Super Market? 


N general the most advantageous po- 
] sition for mass displays of flour in 

self-service super markets is at or 
near the check-out counter on the exit 
side. 

This is the conclusion drawn from a 
survey in which a substantial number 
of super markets were asked four ques- 
tions concerning flour displays by the 
Voluntary and Co-operative Groups 
Magazine. The answers came from all 
large chain store organizations and a 
number of independent operators. The 
stores located from 
coast to coast and from the Great Lakes 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

In answer to the question, “Where is 
the most advantageous position for mass 
displays of flour in self-service or super 
market outlets?” approximately 45% of 
all replies gave the position as being 
near the check-out counter on the exit 
side. It is apparent that managers are 
not of the same mind in their thinking on 
this question, however, because 20% of 
them gave the position as being near 
the carriages upon entering the store. 
About 8% of the managers disagreed 
with both of the above answers and gave 
the position as at the rear of the store. 
About 6% of the managers gave the po- 
sition as being toward the front of the 
store beside the dairy counter, another 
6% gave the position as at the center of 
the store, while 5% preferred being near 
the produce department. 

While the predominantly 
preferred a position for flour near the 


represented are 


managers 


check-out counter on the exit side it is 


aN 


FLOURS 


are enriched 
with vitamins 
and miner- 
als —if you 
‘specify 






Buy War Bonds 


THE HENKEL 
DETROIT, 


and Stamps 


FLOUR MILLS 
MICHIGAN 









apparent that there is still room for 
argument. 

In answer to the question, “Where 
are the dead spots in the store where 
flour should not be displayed?” approxi- 
mately 30% of the managers gave this 
position as being at the entrance to the 
store. Approximately 16% gave this po- 
sition as being at the rear of the store. 
Approximately 9% gave the position as 
being in back of the store or in a corner, 
while another 9% gave the position as 
left rear; near produce racks; near meat 
counter; 8% gave the location as in the 
front center of the store. Almost 8% 
gave the position as being up near the 
door as the customer goes out. 

If we take all the replies that mention 
back of store or corner, or rear of store, 
or in a corner, we find that this ac- 
counts for approximately 40% of the re- 
plies. It is to be noted that in some 
of the replies the managers considered 
dead spots for flour to be near the 
produce racks; near meat counter; near 
fruit and vegetable departments; near 
the baby food display. It is probable 
that the managers making these replies 
felt that the departments referred to 
were such drawing cards in themselves 
that they detracted from the attention 
given other products displayed in their 
immediate vicinity. 

In answer to the question, “Where do 
the greatest number of customers stop 
and look?” 25% of the managers gave 
this location as being near the dairy de- 
partment; while 20% gave the location 
as being at the entrance when the cus- 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS @® MINNESOTA 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 











ss 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
HARDESTY MILLING CO. Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Millers for ualit Flours 
Over Half a Century oa Q J Seen tities 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO cin Minn. Minneapolis 

















JO" is rated as an ESSENTIAL WORKER 





He is “essential” because he carries 
through on the most exacting pro- 
duction schedule. He’s on the 
job every day — uniformly de- 
pendable — and today de- 
pendability is more im- 
portant than ever. 

We'd like to introduce 
you to Big Jo—you will 
meet a prospective member 
of your ingredient staff that 
you'll want to put on your 
“payroll” permanently. 

























And Here’s 
the Family 
Big Jo 

Fancy short patent 
Diamond Jo 
Standard bakers’ patent 
Chief Jo 
High protein 


and sister ‘Josie’ 
Strong, fancy clear 


Ag ite 


hn. ») FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 













Country-Milled { fil 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT | 
OWNER | 
MANAGED 


“Yre ; : 


~ WALL=ROGALSKY MILLING CO.” 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 
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LA GRANGE 
LOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


a 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


« 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS ininnesors 




















For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















“WONDERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 











Jones-HEerreLsaTER Construction Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas Crty, Missour! 








tomer first comes in. Close to 6% gave 
the location as at the meat counter, 
while another 6% gave the location as 
being near the meat or fruit and vege- 
table departments. 

It is most interesting to note that 
almost 5% of the managers gave this 
location as being near glass-packaged 
merchandise displays. Almost as many 
gave the spot as being near beverage dis- 
plays. If we combine the replies that 
gave the location as being near the check- 
out counter with those that gave the 
spot as being at the check-out counter 
we will account for about 9% of the 
replies. 

In answer to the question, “Do you 
think that flour displays sell better if 
placed toward the front of the store?” 
65% of the managers okayed this posi- 
tion; approximately 12% of the managers 
were opposed to the front position on 
the entering side but for it on the leav- 
ing side, and 10% of the managers were 
for the front position on entering and 
against the front position on leaving. 

Again the managers’ thinking is not 
unanimous; but the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of the thinking of these men 
is for the front display and, taking the 
survey as a whole, the managers prefer 
the front on the exit side. 

It is interesting to note that almost 
7% of the managers feel that displays 
sell more flour if they are placed in the 
rear of the store. But, as noted above, 
it was found on checking that these 
managers had in mind markets with both 
front and rear check-out counters. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WISCONSIN TRUCK LAW 

Mapison, Wis.—The Wisconsin senate 
has passed the Truck Reciprocity Bill, 
providing reciprocity agreements with 
neighboring states for commercial ve- 
hicles. The law is of interest to the 
bakers operating in Wisconsin and hav- 
ing routes which extend across the state 
boundary lines. These trucks, up to 
now, have been compelled to carry dual 
license plates in order to enter the other 
state. 





@ ACCEPTS “E” AWARD @ 


The Army-Navy “E” for outstanding 
achievement in war production was ac- 
cepted, during recent ceremonies at the 
Heide factory in New York, by William 
F. Heide, president of the company. “For 
all of us, employees and management 
alike, whose co-operation made this ac- 
complishment possible,” said Mr. Heide, 


“the award of the Army-Navy ‘E’ will be. 


an inspiration to even greater co-opera- 
tive war effort in the days that lie ahead.” 
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igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


7 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flours 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
‘“‘“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th year 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


— 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








— 
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Postwar Research 
Offers Opportunity, 
Dr. Newton Says 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Research in the 
field of food preservation will offer tre- 
mendous opportunities to private indus- 
try, Dr. R. C. Newton, vice president of 
Swift & Co., in charge of research, told 
about 125 listeners at the joint meeting 
of the New York sections of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists and 
the Institute of Food Technologists, on 
May 4 In discussing the problems of 
“Food Research in Postwar America,” 
Dr. Newton felt that, as in the past, 
these will center on adequate supply, 
palatability, sanitation, preservation and 
nutritive qualities, and with production 
and distribution now almost entirely in 
government hands, preservation is the 
comparatively neglected factor that will 
be stressed. 

With fewer and fewer multi-million- 
aires to endow universities for research, 
and with industrial investigators forced 
to find positive answers in their work, 
a solution may only be found in industry 
itself supporting research through its 
profits, Dr. Newton said, according to 
the pattern the Nutrition Foundation is 
now setting. Since scientific experimen- 
tation is a most important contributor 
to a better life, the conclusion of the 
war, releasing researchers from its prob- 
lems, will result in the greatest expan- 
sion in this field ever seen, he believed. 

The following officers of the New 
York section of the chemists’ association 
were chosen for the coming year: M. D. 
Mize, Wallace & Tiernan Co., chairman; 
J. H. Karrh, Monarch Chemical Co., vice 
chairman; G. D. Dalby, Ward Baking 
Co. secretary-treasurer. George Kirby, 
Standard Brands, Inc., was announced 
as new program chairman, assisted by 
H. W. Putnam, General Foods Corp., 
and Philip P. Gray, Wallerstein Labora- 
tories, p 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TRUCK OPERATORS MADE 
ELIGIBLE FOR USED TIRES 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—An eligible truck 
operator who is unable to get rationing 
certificates for new tires because his 
War Price and Rationing Board has ex- 
hausted its quota can obtain certificates 
for used tires instead. 

This was announced May 12 by the 
Office of Price Administration, which 
has authorized local boards to issue used 
truck tire certificates without regard to 
quota restrictions. Previously, all cer- 
tifieates for truck tires were charged 
against quota. 

In making the announcement, OPA 
emphasized that replacements, whether 
new or used, still can go only to ve- 
hicles included in List A in the tire ra- 
tioning regulations. This list covers 
trucks and other commercial vehicles do- 
ing work essential to the war effort or 
public welfare. 

Certificates for used truck tires will 
be issued only when the local board is 
assured by the applicant that the needed 
tires are available. Since stocks of used 
truck tires in trade channels are rela- 
tively small and spotty, it was explained, 
there is no point in issuing a certificate 
unless it can be used to buy a tire. 

Procedure for getting a used tire is 
the same as for new tires. First an 
OPA inspector must recommend a re- 
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placement, which he will not do if the 
tire on the wheel can be made service- 
able by recapping. But if a replacement 
is recommended, the applicant then goes 
to his local board, which, if it determines 
he is eligible, issues the necessary ra- 
tioning certificate. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR USES SHOWN 





Two flour use demonstrations were 
given at Birmingham, Ala., recently 
by Miss See Rice, Wheat Flour Institute 
representative. At the first more than 
90 women were present and radio sta- 
tion WPAI broadcast the demonstration. 
The second was given for 56 represen- 
tatives from 35 counties who are mem- 
bers of the Alabama State Nutrition 
Committee. In this demonstration all the 
baked products used in a wartime menu 
were prepared. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE 
FOR CROP CORPS WORKERS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has announced that cer- 
tificates of service would be awarded 
to the estimated 3,500,000 persons to 
be enlisted in the U. S. Crop Corps for 
work on farms this year. Persons re- 
cruited for work in canning and other 
food processing plants also will be en- 
titled to receive them. 

The certificates will be presented “for 
patriotic service on a farm or in a food 
processing factory” and will bear the 
signatures of Chester C. Davis, war food 
administrator; Paul V. McNutt, chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission, 
and the state director of agricultural ex- 
tension in each state. Workers will be 
given the certificates by the county agri- 
cultural extension agents when they start 
work. 

All U. S. Crop Corps members will 
be eligible for this award, including 
those mobilized locally for either full 
or short-time employment; members of 
the women’s land army and victory farm 
volunteer (high school and _ college) 
branches of the crop corps; workers 
brought in from foreign countries; and 
United States seasonal and year-around 
workers moved from one area to another 
for farm work. 

A large size copy (9x11 inches) of 
the certificate, suitable for framing, will 
be available to all crop corps workers 
except United States and foreign farm 
workers who are transported from place 
to place. These workers will be given a 
pocket-size of the certificate 
which they can conveniently carry with 
them. The smaller size certificate will 
be printed both in English and Spanish. 





version 
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VALIER & SPIES COMPANY 
BUYS ILLINOIS ELEVATOR 


L. C. Chase, president of the Valier 
& Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
announced the purchase of the 50,000-bu 
terminal and transfer elevator at Granite 
City, Ill. The elevator, while within the 
switching limits of St. Louis district, is 
in the center of a soft wheat growing 
territory. Its purchase by the Valier 





. & Spies company was in some part due 


to the circumstance that the soft wheat 
grown in surrounding territory is of the 
type known as “buttercup,” chiefly used 
by the company in the milling of its 
cake flour. Receipts of this type of 
wheat at that point reach a total of 
300,000 bus a year. 









Millers 
Since Pe 
1776 


SHELLABARGER 


always has such generous supplies of 





high quality central and western Kan- 
sas choice milling wheat that it con- 
stantly sells some of its fine surplus— 
even that gathered by its own country 
buying stations—to other quality-mind- 


ed millers less fortunately situated. 


Wheat Storage Capacity 
3,500,000 bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 

FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
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~ The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 























— — Ee 
cHER~Dantet.s~Mrpranp Company 
J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 0#a10.n.¥. | 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








66 Cremo”’ Just the cream Crookston Milling Company 


of hard wheat. CROOKSTON, MINN. 

















J. S. McKenry 
. becomes a division manager . 


J. S. McKenry has been appointed 
division manager, bulk products sales, at 
Richmond, Va., for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. He has been a member of the 
company’s sales force in that territory 
for some years, and is well acquainted 
in the trade. 

Ensign Dudley J. Russell, U. S. N. R., 
president of the Duluth-Universal Mill- 
ing Co., reported for duty recently at 
Quonset Point, R. I. W. P. Majo, vice 
president, will be in full charge of the 
Ensign Rus- 
sell became associated with the milling 
concern in 1936 and since then has been 
interested in Sea Scouting. Last winter 


business for the duration. 


erdonal & 


Tex-O-Kan 
Texas, also called on several of his friends 


HEAVY DEMAND 

Bakers in Augusta, Ga., Charlotte, N. 
C., and Columbia, S. C., are busy supply- 
ing a heavy demand for their products, 
according to T. L. Brice, manager of 
the Atlanta office of the Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort, Worth, Texas, who 
contacted the trade in the three cities. 


OPERATION 

L. K. Batterton, Bakers Sales Co., 
Atlanta, recently underwent a_ serious 
operation and is progressing nicely. He 
will be away from his office for the 
next few weeks. 


MARRIED 


A. L. Anderson, representative of the 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louis, was married recently and is mak- 
ing his home at the Atlantan Hotel. 


MARRIAGE 


A social event of May 6 at Des Moines, 
Iowa, was the wedding of Miss Patricia 
Power, 20-year-old daughter of John 
Powers, Des Moines bakery operator. 


WITH EASTERN TRADE 

P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer and 
sales manager for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, made his 
headquarters with E. S. Thompson, the 
mill’s representative, while in New York 
on business. Jack P. Burrus, president 
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Ensign Dudley J. Russell 


.. mill president in uniform .. 


he instructed U. S. Coast Guard enlisted 
men in seamanship. He holds member- 
ship in the Duluth Board of Trade, is a 
director in the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and is a member of the Duluth 
Ambassadors. His wife and son David 
will remain in Duluth while he is in 
service. 

Mr. Joseph Rank, Britain’s flour mill- 
ing colossus, became 89 years of age on 
March 28. He still attends board meet- 
ings of his company, of which he is the 
governing director, and he is described 
by observers as “lively and alert.” About 
10 years ago Mr. Rank 
thorough overhauling at a well-known 


received a 


Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 


in the New York flour trade recently. 


EASTERN TRIP 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, left last week 
end for the East. 


HOME FROM WEST 

Cliff H. Morris, of Cliff H. Morris & 
Co., Inc., New York flour brokers, has 
returned from the western trip which 
he took following the millers’ convention 
in Chicago. 


MANHATTAN CALLER 

Ralph C. Sowden, president and gen- 
eral manager, New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, Kansas, was a visitor at 
the New York offices of Tue Norrn- 
WESTERN Mivter, during an eastern busi- 
ness trip. 


IN NEW YORK 

Seen at the New York offices of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
were A. B. Marcy, of the Henkel Flour 
Mills, Detroit, and W. W. White, in 
charge of the company’s Boston office. 


COMPANY COMMANDER 


Risen from the ranks is Frank W. 
Brightenburg, truck driver for the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 


Joseph Rank 
. in his 90th year .. 


health institute. He was informed that 
he could rely on at least another 10 years’ 
expectation of life. It appears it was 
the custom at the institute in question 
for one or other of the doctors to give 
a lecture on health. On the occasion of 
Mr. Rank’s visit, the lecturer denounced 
white bread. At the close, Mr. Rank 
rose, testified that he was a flour miller, 
and afirmed that he had always eaten 
white bread. He reminded the company 
that he was 80 years of age and had been 
told by the doctors attached to the insti- 
tute that he could rely on another 10 
years. What, therefore, was the matter 
with white bread? 


Kansas. He started as a buck private 
when the Hutchinson company of the 
Kansas state guard was organized two 
years ago and is now its captain and 
commander. 


CHICAGO VISITORS 


Among outside visitors to Chicago 
were: A. J. Koenigsmark, Monroe Mill- 
ing Co., Waterloo, Ill., and M. F. Mulroy 
and W. R. Heegaard, both of the Russell- 


Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
AT CONFERENCE 

William P. Tanner, Brown’s Hungarian 
Corp., New York., was in Boston recent- 
ly and attended the N. E. B. A. confer- 
ence. 
IN ST. LOUIS 

H. W. Davis, Whyte Feed Mills, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., and William Bowman, Wil- 
liam Bowman Co., Montgomery, Ala., 
were in St. Louis visiting the trade. 
SOLDIER VISITOR 


Paul Rosenau, Quarter- 
master Corps, formerly with the package 


Lieutenant 


division of Valier & Spies Milling Co.,, - 


called on his friends at the mill office 
in St. Louis last week. 


ASSOCIATION VISITORS 


Jack Underwood, president of ‘the 


Ardmore (Okla.) Milling Co., and Frank ° 


Stauffer, Chickasha, former traffic man- 
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M. Lee Marshall 
. . deputy food administrator . 


M. Lee Marshall, head of Continental 
Baking Co., has assumed his new wartime 
duties as deputy administrator of the 
War Food Administration. His immedi- 
ate task is to set up an organization to 
relieve War Food Administrator | avis 
of all work in relation to supplies, ma- 
chinery, equipment, materials and _ facil- 
ities used in producing and processing 
food. Mr. Marshall heads the Office of 
Materials and Facilities, in which will 
be consolidated five of the present 
branches in WFA and agriculture. He 
also will represent the WFA on the re- 
quirements committee of the WPB. 


Flour Mills Co, 
Oklahoma City, were visitors at |iead- 
quarters of the Oklahoma Millers Asso- 
ciation. 


ager for the Acme 


LOUISIANA TRADE TRIP 


Lee Merry, Oklahoma City, sales man- 
ager for Arkansas-Louisiana territory 
for General Mills, Inc., is on a trade trip 
in Louisiana. 


ATLANTA VISITORS 

E. J. Derst, Derst Baking Co., Savan- 
nah, Ga., was a recent visitor in At]:nta. 
S. O. Powell, Jacksonville, Fla., bulk 
products division of the Pillsbury |lour 
Mills Co., also was an Atlanta visitor. 
GIVES UP TRAVEL 

Bruce F. Young, president of the 
Western Terminal Elevator Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, made a business tri} to 
Chicago and says it is his last rail jour- 
ney for the duration. “I’m getting too 
old for these standing rides,” he com- 
mented. 


REPAYMENT 

Happy to help repay the debt Kansas 
owes Russia for the original Turkey 
seed wheat, J. C. Regier, president of 
the Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., has 
contributed $100 to a seed fund being 
raised by J. C. Mohler, secretary of 
the Kansas State Board of Agriculture. 
Some of Mr. Regier’s ancestors were iD 
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the little band of Mennonites from Rus- 
sia which introduced this most trust- 
worthy of all hard winter wheats ‘in this 
section. He expressed the hope the seed 
to be shipped from Kansas does as much 
for Russia as the original Turkey wheat 
from the land of the czars did for Kansas. 


NO SHORTENING 

Family flour business is suffering from 
the lack of shortening, jobbers com- 
plained to Don Russell, of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
who is home from an extended visit with 
connections in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. 
WILL ATTEND CONVENTION 

Frank T. Herbert, Johnson-Herbert 
& Co., Chicago, and president of the 
National Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, and three Chicago official delegates, 
Fred Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & Lar- 
sen Co., E. S. Wagner, Wagner-Reget 
Co., and A. Dombrowski, Chicago Flour 
Co., will leave for Pittsburgh on May 
22, to attend the flour distributors’ an- 
nual convention. 


IN CHICAGO 

W. T. Voils, Hunter Milling Co., Wel- 
lington, Kansas, was a recent visitor to 
the Chicago market. 


IN SAN DIEGO 

J. J. Viskocil, Chicago south branch 
manager for Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., is enjoying a few weeks’ visit at 
San Diego, Cal., with his son, who is a 
member of the Marine Corps. Another 
son of Mr. Viskocil is in the Navy. 


x k* k* *k * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


. - + + 


received in Troy that 
Charles C. Freihofer’s son, a lieutenant 
in the air corps and former assistant to 
his father in the Freihofer Baking Co., 
Troy, was missing after a flight over 
Europe. The young man trained as an 
aviator in Texas and later was sent to 
England, where he had been stationed 
for sometime. The senior Freihofer is 
president of the Charles Freihofer Bak- 
ing Co., which has plants in Troy, Al- 
bany and Schenectady. 

* 








Word was 


‘ 


Former all-American football player 
at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, and 
more recently in the thick of the fight- 
ing as a flier in the Coral Sea engage- 
ment, Louisville’s Fred Borries, Jr., has 
been promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
commander and stationed at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., as an instructor. He is the 
son of Fred Borries, president of the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., and Mrs. 
Borries. While on duty in the Pacific 
during the Coral Sea fighting, Lieut. 
Com. Borries was aloft in a dive bomber 
when his carrier, the Lexington, was 
Sent to the bottom. Fortunately another 
carrier was near by. 


* 


Lt. Col. Albert Whipple Morse, Jr., a 
former contributor to the Miller Pub- 
lishing Co.’s family of trade journals, re- 
ceived his silver leaf in North Africa 
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for meritorious performance in the field. 
He comes from a long line of fighters, 
the first of these John Humphrey, who 
bought a farm from the Indians near 
Providence, R. I., back in 1600, and had 
to do a good deal of scrapping to keep 
it. Lt. Col. Morse’s great great grand- 
fatlier was Maj. William Humphrey, who 
served on the staff of Gen. George Wash- 
ington. Some of his predecessors were in 

Hervey 
grandfa- 


various wars with the Indians. 
Humphrey, Albert 
ther, was a captain and adjutant general 
in the Civil War. He was with Sheridan 
on the famous ride. 


Morse’s 


* 


“Tt’s drill and more drill and ‘fall 
out’ and ‘on the double,’ but I like it,” 
says Auxiliary Elizabeth Reynolds, for- 
mer Atlanta correspondent of the MILLER 
publications, of her 
WAAC. Auxiliary Reynolds is stationed 
at the 2nd WAAC Training Center at 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

* 


Lt. R. W. Wilson, formerly assistant 
flour and feed salesman for Sperry Flour 
Co., Ogden, Utah, is now driving a tank 
in the United States Army. 


first week as a 
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JAMES A. LYON 


James A. Lyon, father of Frank A. 
Lyon, secretary of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
New York, died on May 13, at the age 
of 83. He had not been well for some 
time, and had been retired from active 
business for many years. In addition to 
Frank Lyon, four other sons and a 
daughter survive him. 


JOHN J. HAGEDORN 

John J. Hagedorn, president of the 
West Point (Ga.) Wholesale Grocery 
Co., and vice president of the LaGrange 
(Ga.) Grocery Co., died April 17 in a 
sanitarium in North Carolina. He had 





@ RETAIL BOND POSTER @ 


War Bonds 
and Stamps 





Here is one of the posters being fur- 
nished to retail stores by the U. S. 
Treasury Department to promote the 
sales of war stamps and bonds. Over 1,000,- 
000 of the nation’s retailers will be fur- 
nished with these and similar posters for 
display during May. The illustration was 
painted by John Atherton, an artist who 
has gained great distinction in commercial 
and fine arts. The posters will act as 
reminders to both customers and clerks 
to push the sales of war stamps and 


bonds. 


WALTER D. WARRICK’S WIFE 


39 


WRITES 


““MUST-LIST’” NOVEL 


LaMar Warrick, wife 
of Walter D. Warrick, vice president of 
the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, has written 
a novel called “Yesterday’s Children,” 
the story of young America in wartime. 


Cuicaco, It. 





It has received wide acclaim from review- 
ers, and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has pur- 
Those who have 
read it tell their friends it must go on 
their “must list.” These are Mrs. War- 
rick’s reasons for writing the book—and 
though the work itself is a better reason 
for reading it, her prospectus would be 


chased movie rights. 


enough: 

“The book grew out of my deep inter- 
est in the present generation of teen age 
boys and girls, and in the effect of the 
war on them and their families. These 
18-year-olds who are now’ walking 
straight out of high school and college 
classrooms into army camps—what are 
they like? They are supposed to be 
spoiled—these present day kids. They 
have gone racing around town in low 
slung roadsters. Their minds have been 
occupied (supposedly) with nothing more 
serious than Saturday night’s dance— 
the hot jazz of Benny Goodman or 
Harry James. And yet, from lands all 
over the world, the stories are coming 
back of the heroism of these same 
“spoiled” young jitterbugs. How come? 
The question interested me and so I 
sat down and wrote a book about an 
average American boy, Randy Weaver. 
His mother worried about his report 
card; his father worried lest he become 
spoiled and soft; his grandmother wor- 
ried because he didn’t know enough about 
the Bible and the “serious things of life.” 
The Weaver family lived in a typical 


American suburb, Elmwood, Ill. They 





‘ 
' 


watched war coming closer and closer to 
their country, their town, their boy. 
And then came Pearl Harbor. Randy 
Weaver celebrates his eighteenth birth- 
day in two ways—by gorging himself, 
boylike, with chocolate cake from his 
mother; and by asking his parents, man- 
like, for the biggest gift they could give 
him—their signature on his application 
for appointment as an aviation cadet.” 
Mrs. Warrick has long been interested 
in writing, although this is her first novel. 
When only 10 years old she wrote a 
book which was published serially in a 
Baltimore newspaper. She has been a 
contributor for many years to Harpers 
and other nationally known magazines. 





been in the wholesale grocery business 
for 43 years, and was known to many 
flour men. <A _ son, Alfred K., now a 
captain in the army, will succeed his 
father as president of the West Point 
firm, with J. W. Birdsong, president of 
LaGrange Grocery Co., as vice presi- 
dent and general manager, and Heyman 
Herzberg vice president and assistant 
manager. 


VERNON B. SPRAGUE 

For many years secretary of the 
Woods & Sprague Milling Co., Inc., at 
Albion, N. Y., and well known in the 
milling trade, Vernon B. Sprague, 54, 
died May 10, at his home in that city, 
after a long illness. 


ARTHUR B. AYERS 

Arthur B. Ayers, traffic manager of 
the Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis, 
died May 16. Funeral services took 
place May 19 in Minneapolis. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARGENTINE CORN SUPPLY 
SMALLEST IN MANY YEARS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The first official 
estimate of the 1943 Argentine corn crop 
indicates that production will total only 
about 75,000,000 bus compared with 
356,000,000 bus produced in 1942, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. This would be the smallest crop 
since 1917. The small crop this year 
is partly the result of smaller acreage 
seeded, but it also reflects the unfavor- 
able growing season over much of the 





Argentine corn area this year. The to- 
tal supply of corn in Argentina for the 
year beginning April is about 139,000,000 
bus, only about one fifth as large as the 
record supply of 675,000,000 bus last 
year. Exports of corn from Argentina 
have been small during the past two 
years, and much of the large 1942 Ar- 
gentine crop was used domestically for 
fuel and livestock feeding. It is esti- 
mated that the disappearance of corn in 
Argentina last year exceeded 600,000,000 
bus, by far the largest on record. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOLING VICE CHAIRMAN OF 
FEED INDUSTRY COUNCIL 


F. E. Boling, of Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago, was elected vice chairman of 
the Feed Industry Council at a recent 
meeting in Washington. J. A. McCon- 
nell, general manager of the Co-opera- 
tive Grange League Federation Ex- 
change, is chairman. 

Mr. Boling has been active in the work 
of the council from its organization and 
has been spending much of his time in 
Washington for the past several months. 
His time and services are contributed 
by Hales & Hunter in line with the 
council’s program to make available to 
the country in its war effort the man- 
power, experience and the resources of 
the feed industry. 

For 20 years Mr. Boling has been 
prominently identified with the feed in- 
dustry. He is widely known among 
members of the trade and federal and 
state government officials. 
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ness passing and deliveries light. Quota- the routine. The slackness was widespreag 
tions per sack (cwt) May 15: spring top throughout the trade, bakeries as well as 
$3.35@3.56, standard patent $3.25@3.46, first family buyers resting on their oars ang 
clear $3.11@3.41, second clear $2, family apparently awaiting some development jp 


flour $4.40@4.48; hard winter short patent the news or change in the general fooq 

$3.35@3.44, $5% patent $3.25@3.42, first picture to bring them into the market. 

clear $2.86@3.23, soft winter short patent Some improvement in directions which hag 

$3.57@4.51, standard patent $3.42@4.26, first been falling off lately and some Saw in this 

clear $3.19@3.54. trend a degree of encouragement for be. 
St. Louis: No change in the situation Jieving that pressure of heavy consumer 
of recent date. Practically no interest buying would force stocking up. Spring 
shown by baker and family trade. Usual ‘irst clears strong and firm in price. Pro. 
car lot orders light. Only bookings reportea ‘uction tapered off again, bringing about a 



































- 
shipments, however, will soon put many are to jobbers of soft wheat flour for bakers. very Lan feed market. Foreign trade ( 
buyers in a position where new purchases Demand for clears indifferent. Prices un- ve . 
U ~ FI OUR MARKE t are needed again. changed. Local jobbers find new business Quotations per sack (cwt) May 15: spring 
. ° - Clears remain strong and scarce. exceptionally slow. Sales made are for Short patent $3.80, spring standard $3.7), ¢ 
Quotations per sack (cwt) May 18: estab- present requirements only. Shipping direc- spring high gluten $3.79, top family patent 
lished brands short patents $3.44, spring tions improved. Quotations per sack (cwt) $4.63, first clear $3.31, southwestern short \ 
THE SOUTHWEST first patent $3.37@3.42, standard patent $3.27 May 15: soft wheat bakers straight and patent $3.66, pastry $3.77. \ 
Kansas City: Sales light again by flour @3.32, fancy clear $3.25@3.35, first clear patent (ceiling price) $3.98, cake flour $4.56, New York: A fair, scattered business re- 
mills in the Southwest, reaching only 42%  $3.10@3.20, second clear $2.55@2.65, whole family soft wheat short patent $3.98@4.29, ported, but the majority of brokers indi- ht 
of capacity, compared with 33% the pre- Wheat $3.35@3.40. ge er at om Sites as Bay te cate quest dullness. talaga also are 
Hous week § % a year ago. Increase ; 4 — yhea bakers 2 ce g poor to fair, as previous eliveries, to 
eng Mag 3. "wr spatted purchases PP ae ggg ee ns oe $3.44, family short patent $3.57@ 3.83, establish prices, have taken care of supplies 
as the market fell off slightly. family flour business lagging the most. straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first clear for some time. Sales are filling-in variety 
Directions poor, with running time being Buyers disclosed no more interest in the  %2°93@3.06; spring wheat bakers, straight and usually take advantage of an attractive 
maintained only because of the grits arid market than they have shown of late. and 95%, $3.44. price, with the result that most business is | 
feed wheat volume many mills are partici- However, there were a few offers near the Toledo: Business with the mills is slow, turned at the lower end of the price range, FL 
pating in. Family business dull and bak- market basis and some sales were closed. particularly new sales. Absence of new particularly on immediate shipment sales, Gt 
ers as well are not ordering out as much The majority of buyers seem content to Sales and directions on old ones now find- Which have been chiefly to bakers rather 
as their contracts would suggest. Export get along on what supplies they have. ing reflection in reduced output. No accu- than to jobbers. Turnover divided between 
business light; running time low; clears rel- Shipping directions on government orders rate survey has been made, but there is both springs and Kansas, and cake flours . 
atively tight. are satisfactory, but many mills report that e@vidence that many mills have been obliged also have a light share, although some 1 
Quotations May 15: established brands the regular trade is away behind on giving to curtail production. handlers of them still report difficulty in 
family flour $3.85@4.05, bakers short pat- instructions for shipping. Mill production The Toledo bid, in conformity to decline obtaining supplies. No feature to the mar- : 
ent $3.15@3.25, 95% $3.10@3.20, straight holds up well, with output heavier than a in wheat market, has also become somewhat ket. 
$3.05@3.15, first clear “2 ee ——— year ago, less, for the first time in weeks or months, ae ms nes | ie a ’ spring 
clear $2.50@2.65, low grade $2.40@2.50. . and was $1.62 on May 14 for shipment 27c gh glutens -80@3.86, standard patents 
Of the mills reporting, 4 reported domes- THE CENTRAL WEST rate points to New York, oanbuniins to 19c $3.50@3.65, clears $3.40@3.65; hard winter r 
tic business fair, 4 quiet, 7 slow and 10 Chicago: Buying still at a low ebb, with over Chicago July future. No flour prices high glutens $3.60@3.70, standard patents ‘ 
dull. only a few scattered sales made. Bakers being published and available. oo sn ga winter straights $3.70 73.75 
homa City: Sales averaged 19%, with beginning to show a little more interest -ennsylvania, 
me taking 65% of bookings. This com- by making inquiries and this may lead to EASTERN STATES ; Boston: Business experienced nv im- 
pares with last week's 30% sales. Opera- some business. Shipping directions fair. Buffalo: Light sales continue, with very provement; in fact, total number o! com- 
tion averaged 72% compared to 10% last No improvement in family flour, no busi- little in that direction developing out of mitments is lower. Inquiries almost as — 
week. Prices closed unchanged to 5c cwt scarce as commitments. An occasional car 
higher. Quotations per sack (cwt) May 15: worked but round lot orders could not be - 
hard wheat short patent flour $3.65@4.35, GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES uncovered anywhere, While flour on the 
soft wheat short patent flour $3.65@4.35, books has been cut down appreciably in the 
standard flour $3.55@4.15, bakers extra Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: past month, it has not generally been re- 
fancy $3.52@3.57, bakers short patent $3.44 placed and mill agents do not expe:t any 
@3.50, bakers standard $3.42@ 3.47. Minecenaite WHEAT city St. Leat Duluth werth-wane buying waal moldings have 
Omaha: Trade very irregular. Bookings M July aay ae May - July May een reduce urther, amily sales have 
averaged 95% of capacity as reported by pied <a 87% 137% - , 5 ¥ . 138% slumped off noticeably because supplies are 
Omaha mills. One mill reported sales to » a % 136 mits ie ; a aiet pie lie 137% not moving off retailers’ shelves, conse- 
250%. Prices unchanged to 10c_ lower. ner ‘ 135%, By, 7 133% ena nares —— 137 quently jobber demand has backed u) com- 
Quotations, per sack (cwt) May 15: family = yyay 4; 361% 136% 38 o 134. 1347 rr veces 137% 13 pletely. Shipping directions show scarcely 
fancy $3.40@3.60, family standard $3.05@ dl + 136% ry 134% 135% igi» tabs 138% any improvement, reflecting a somewhat 
3.40, bakers short $3@3.40, bakers standard ; ‘ ans otf =, 134 % 135% tia Tee's 139% spotty condition in bread volume. Mil! quo- 
$2.95 @ 3.20. ma wks “ees Seltig . tations unchanged, Quotations per sack 
ig 4 eee 10 to 80%; Airec- Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires (cwt) May 15: spring high gluten $3.884@ 
Wichita; Sales from 1 os %; geo May July Closed Closed 3.98, short patent $3.73@3.88, standard pat- 
tions from 100 to 125%; prices abou : May 1: tigi git of - 98% 99% Pet, ao c Bie ent $3.63@3.73, first clear $3.52@3.62; south. 
lower. 4 ints meee 98 98% uPoee ae ae ‘ ‘ western short patent $3.58@3.73, standard 
Salina: Millers report demand as _ very May ax eS OF 2 98% Saar Ss ates ae ae caw k patent $3.48@3.58; Texas short patent $3.68 y 
quiet, with prices about 10c lower. Ship- er ve f ( 99% aces ose ues ona @3.78, standard patent $3.53@3.68; soft win- 
ping directions rather draggy. ay a Sarat a Re carn nee 99 ae eats ia ter patent $3.96@4.06, straights $3.73 3.83, 
Texas: The first half of May has been May ‘ sitios sane oan és 99% 000 ecee oeee eoee clear $3.53@ 3.63. 
probably the dullest period with Texas mills r Cc . a ATS. i Philadelphia: Comparatively little change = 
on this entire crop year; sales 10 to pos- Minneapolis Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis in market. Prices generally steadily main- 
sibly 20% of capacity in some cases, and May July May July May July May tained, but no snap to demand; offerings = 
practically confined to home territory. Fam- , 101 101 f 5 10 102 61% 60 57% ample. Jobbers and bakers show nv dis- 
ily sales off the most, probably the result 101 101 5 f 102 102 6o% 59% 565% position to operate ahead of well assured 
of rationing. Shipping directions on fam- 101 101 5 5 102 102 ; 59% 57% wants and business in most cases confined 
ily also off, resulting in reduction in run- 101 101 5 102 102 ; 60% 57% to small lots for fill-in purposes.  ()uota- 
ning time, to around 50% of capacity av- 101 101 : 102 102 . 60% 58% + tion, per sack (cwt) May 15: spring wheat 
erage. No improvement in present dull 101 101 5 102 102 61% 58% ) short patent $3.75@3.85, standard patent 
conditions is looked for now until harvest. $3.55@3.65, first spring clear $3. 40 03.51; 
Prices unchanged. Quotations per sack _ , + FLAXSEED————, BARLEY hard winter short patent $3.65@3.75, 95% 
(ewt) May 14: family 50's, — Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis $3.45@3.55, soft winter straights nominal. 
- rh tel — — ha — — May July May July May July May July a July Pittsburgh: Limited lots of spring wheat — 
standard bakers 100's, 100's a so@ © de. May 1: 87 891% 83 83% , 307% 310% nes 78 and hard winter flours moved, mostly for 
$3.35@ 3.51; first < lears, 1 eg 7 May 1: 85% 88% 82% 83 307 311 oases 17% 17% fill-ins and to keep stocks at normal. Gen- ~— 
livered Texas common points. : 855% 87% 81% 82% : 306% Rote 77% 77% eral trend of business slow. Family flour 
THE NORTHWEST May 1 86% 88% 83 83% q , 305% 308 vee 77% 76% demand showed a sharp drop. Shipping 
Minneapolis: No change has taken place May 86% 88% 82% 83% : 305% 308 sees 77% = =677% directions show material improvement. 
in the = ‘acter of the flour market. May 18 ..... 86% 88% 83% 83% 306% 308% tee 78% 78% Prices nominally unchanged. Demand for 
in the character a clears better, while soft winter sales are 
quiry is dull, with only an occas ional ) ! 
showing interest in small purchases. - moderate. Quotations per sack (cwt) May 
ily flour sales continue to show no i SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS po ln gy | pov ng gay Ad — ,- ahr 
. TE - shasen -67@3.68, $ ar 
a oc = a a I agg — Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- @3.56, hard winter short patent $3.67 @ 3.80, 
ag Bs gee y J. oe flour in the load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: straight grade $3.50@3.59, high gluten $3.64 = 
past week averaged 24% of capacity, com- Chicago $iinneapolis Kansas City _ St. Louis Buffalo b A sta — Rot eter y a 
pared with 36% a week earlier and 13% Spring bran $....@40.40 $....@37.75 $....@ Se NRE Pepe an "8446 To. ent $4.51@4.64, siraig — 
a year ago. While sales are slim, they Hard winter bran 11@40.40 ...-@..:. 86. 60@37. ‘00 39.00@39.50 ....@..:. srade 93.44@3.52. 
have been running fully as good and fre- standard middlings* .... ....@40.40  ....@37.75. rer Pr «+++ @42.26 THE SOUTH 
quently better than a year AG enc the Flour middlingst «++. @40.40 eee 75 36. 5037. ‘00 39.00 @ 39.50 +++ +@42.26 New Orleans: Sales exceptionally quiet. 
dullness is more attributable to seasonal Red dog -++-@40.40 A A ee cvcePeees «+++ @42.26 : 7 ad ( 
lack of interest than to any evidence of a with only occasional interest for near-by 
marked decline in consumption of flour. Baltimore Philadeiphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville future delivery. Decline in the wheat mar- 1 
On the other hand, shipping directions Spring bran veptEvces Baccseeen 8 ccs bisccteces Bizcceis ket makes buyer reluctant to enter the 4 
have taken another nose-dive, and produc- Hard winter bran : Baws snot. oses@eens veces page’ 54 market. Also evidence that ordering out 
tion is down again from the level of the Soft winter bran er Pee ee ee iaetens $s — 43. ‘00 --@ 43.30 of old contracts _has slowed up. — 
preceding week. In spite of this drop, Standard middlings* .... ....@.... ooo @45.65 ....@46. °c ° «++ +@43.30 western hard wheat flours in best demand. = 





output remains better than 10% higher than Flour middlingst wre, Free wee @ 45.65 @46.48  .... > 43. 00 «++ +@43.30 Little or no interest in northern spring 
a year ago, and there has been a steady Red dog enue sae oe @ 45.65 ie <2, @leace ee ee wheat flours. Occasional sales of one oF 
decline in the volume of unfilled orders on two cars on midwestern and Pacific Coast 
books. The unfilled order total now is Spring bran Shorts Middlings flours. Prices slightly easier. 

somewhat below last year, but volume of Toronto «+++@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 Quotations per sack (cwt) May 15: hard 
unfilled bookings remains comparatively { Winnipeg +++ +@28.00 +++ +@29.00 reee@ one spring wheat flours (f.0.b. Minn.) family 
high. Continuation of the present rate of *Brown shorts. t¢Gray shorts. {Fort William basis. {tTuesday prices. patent $3.49@3.60, first patent $3.31 #3.42, 








A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 




















Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


ae Minneapolis ene or St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNash Leased 
@ 3.56 $3.37@ 3.42 eee $..05:0 BSE §8....00 OOO * ££: ee eee $3.75@ 3.85 $3.73@ 3.88 $. Xe $ 

3.27@ 3.3: widen aes ooo @ 3.44 ‘suc oe 3.50@ 3.65 yr. free 3.55@ 3.65 3.63@ 3.73 

3.10@ 3.2 Teri ere See, Jerr asso Bes 3.40@ 3.65 err, sre 3.40@ 3.51 3.52@ 3.62 

re coe 3.15@ 3.25 D 3.44 ocoee@ 3.66 3.60@ 3.70 ere? ere 3.65@ 3.75 3.58@ 3.73 

3.3 3.49 reer, lere 3.50@ 3.65 rr, rei 3.45@ 3.55 3.48@ 3.58 

3.06 coer QDaeeee Deces coceo@eocce esee Tre. Ptr 

3.98 rrr, Serr cvce@cces ree, ere eevee eeee 3.96@ 4.06 

3.98 ois eaves 3.7 78 oeeapeas coves GQPoces 3.73@ 3.83 

3.32 asec cees sees ccce@ecee ees eoce 3.53@ 3.63 

2.78 --@ 2.95 2. a ooo eeeene Wy . ee er 

2.48 oo+-@ 2.65 cove @icce cece cece eeee ecveQPocse 


Spring first patent 

Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 

Hard winter short patent.... 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 
Hard winter first clear 

Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight 

Soft winter first clear 

Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark 
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Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto sa Toronto **Winn NE 
Family pate acs POS. Beccc Wecce Dakota $....@ 3.53 $3.72@ 3.75 Spring top patent ..$....@6. + <x 30 Spring exports§ “* 
) -@3.05 3.09@3.16 Montana ooe-@ 3.43 3.51@ 3.57 Spring second pat... .... . os Ontario 90% patentst . $5. 20 
Spring first clearf... .... ls cove @iecee’ 


‘Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand jutes. 798-lb cottons 1521 
§280-lb cottons. 
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FLOURS HAVE THE TOLERANCE TO PRODUCE 
GOOD BREAD UNDER A WIDE RANGE OF 
CONDITIONS 













THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER - KYROL 
wee SUNBURST - POWERFUL 
























75, and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 
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ota- Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
heat Winter Wheat Flour 
tent Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
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95% Member Millers’ National Federation 
al. Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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SEARCHLIGHT 
SHORT PATENT FLOUR 


Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
Produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


ISN. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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standard patent $3.24@3.27, fancy clear 
$3.14@3.24, first clear $3.01@3.11; hard 
winter wheat family patent, no quotations; 
bakers short patent $3.45@3.46, 95% $3.35 
@3.36, first clear $2.88@3.19; soft wheat 
short patent $4.13@4.64, straight $3.62@ 
3.95, first clear $3.27@3.44. 

Atlanta: Business very slow, with bakery 
sales of small volume and few sales. With 
bakery products still in high demand, ship- 
ping directions continue good. Extreme slow- 
ness of family flour trade is causing con- 
cern to a number in the trade, as stocks 
are heavy with wholesale grocers and job- 
bers. Shipping directions very poor. Prices 
slightly lower. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) May 15: spring 
wheat bakers’ short patent $3.85 @3.87, 
standard patent $3.72@3.76, straight $3.61 
@ 3.66, first bakers clear $3.35@3.51, nom- 
inal; hard winter bakers short patent $3.56 
@3.71, standard patent $3.45@3.60, straight 
$3.44@3.54, family short patent $3.80@4 
fancy patent $3.59, special patent $3.68, low 
protein 95% $3.40@3.44, from the coast 
$3.46 bulk; soft wheat 95% $3.77@3.82, 
straight $3.75@3.80, fancy cut-off $3.41@ 
3.46, short patent $3.94@4.04, first clear 
$3.32, nominal; soft wheat family short pat- 
ent $4.49@4.62, fancy patent $4.30@4.42, 
special patent $4.13@4.26; soft wheat 95% 
from the coast, $3.72, bulk. 

Nashville: Situation unchanged as buyers 
show no interest in making new bookings 
and the usual day to day sales almost nil. 
Local blenders still have some flour on 
contract booked the first of the year, and 
their outbound shipments slow; therefore 
until the consumer demand picks up no 
improvement is expected. 

Bakers report the additional allotment of 
shortening just about takes care of their 
requirements. No bookings reported. Larger 
bakers indicate they are booked ahead for 
several months. Shipping specifications 
lighter and harder to secure. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) May 15: soft 
winter family short patent $4.44@4.69, 
standard patent $4.29@4.44, straight $4.13@ 
4.29, clears $3.88@4.13; hard winter wheat 
short patent $4.03@4.29, standard patent 
$3.88@4.03, soft winter high patent pastry 


flour $4.39. 
PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Market continues on the quiet 
side. Wheat prices at these levels. will 
permit some conversion margin under ceil- 
ing prices allowing mills to offer flour more 
freely. During the past week there has 
been somé fair business booked to go East. 
Local buyers not showing much interest in 
the market; they are still well stocked and 
booked well ahead into the future. Mills 
still grinding at near capacity on old or- 
ders and not inclined to make any price 
concessions to get business. Quotations per 
sack (cwt), f.0.b. Seattle or Tacoma, May 
15: family patent $3.98, bluestem $3.43, pas- 
try $3.05, Montana spring $3.43, Dakota 
spring $3.53. 

Portland: Slightly improved demand, with 
better sales to the Middle West and in the 
local trade. Middle western demand a sur- 
prise to the trade, but produced more than 
the normal tusiness. Local trade in and 
out of the market, buying spasmodically, 
but not in any large amounts. 

Mills still have an excellent run of gov- 
ernment flour trade, but some of them are 
catching up on their orders, and it will not 
be long before they will be wanting more 
business. This is true with some of the 
smaller mills. Grinding is not as heavy as 
it has been, indicating a rapid catching up 
with back orders. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) May 15, f.o.b. 
mill, 98’s cottons: hard winters $3.19, blue- 
stem topping $3.21, soft wheat straights 
$3.04, all Montana $3.57, high gluten $3.52, 
cake $3.98, fancy hard wheat clears $3.16, 
whole wheat 100% $3.39, graham _ $3.09, 
cracked wheat $3.19. 

San Francisco; Prices continue steady, 
with demand and interest very dull. De- 
liveries somewhat slower. Quotations per 
sack (cwt) May 15: Oregon-Washington 
bluestem blends $3.47@3.57, northern hard 
wheat patents $3.47@3.57, pastry $3.14@3.19, 
Dakota standard patents $3.72@3.75, Idaho 
hard wheat patents Montana 
spring wheat patents $3.72@3.75, Montana 
standard patents $3.51 @ 3.57, California 
bluestem patents $3.47@3.57, California pas- 
try $3.09@3.16. 








CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal; The spring wheat flour 
domestic market is strong. Mills are keep- 
ing up deliveries surprisingly well in view 
of labor difficulties and pressure of export 
orders on their capacities. So far the do- 
mestic trade has not suffered from these 
conditions, but whether this can last or not 
remains to be seen. Bakers are showing 
no inclination to place contracts, and sales 
being made are mostly replacement orders. 
Lists are at ceiling levels and do not change. 
Quotations May 15: top patents $5.35 bbl, 
seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, in 98's cot- 
ton, net cash, car lots, Toronto-Montreal 
freights. 

Canadian mills are being offered more 
export business than they have the ca- 
pacity to handle. Orders for account of the 
British Ministry of Food are again being 
offered and squeezed in where this is pos- 
sible, although previously mills had their 
capacities fully booked up until the end of 
August. They are again being asked to 
get out still more flour. Naturally no Cana- 
dian miller wants to turn down war orders 
if it is humanly possible to handle them. 
Trinidad is also in need of flour and some 
orders were taken during the week for 
shipment to that market. As compared 
with a week ago the price is 3d lower. 
Quotations, May 15: government regulation 
grade of Canadian flour 34s 9d per 280 Ibs, 
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WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


~FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville; Wisconsin 
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WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE 

FLAVOR have won the 

favor of Bakers Interested 

in producing a loaf of Rye 

Bread Excellent in Quality 
and Flavor. 


* 
After All! There Is No Substitute for Quality. 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 











CENTRAL BaG & Buriar Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 
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The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 








cotton, June-July seaboard; 35s, August, 
Canadian Atlantic winter ports. 

Winter wheat flour is in light demand. 
Biscuit manufacturers seem to require no 
fresh supplies. Car lots of pure Ontario 
winters were offering without finding buy- 
ers. No export trade is possible, as this 
flour is too dear in comparison with springs. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, May 15: 
pure Ontario winters $5.20 bbl, in second- 
hand jute bags, Montreal freight basis; 
$5.30@5.40, in second-hand cottons; $4.80@ 
4.90 bbl, bulk, in buyers’ bags, seaboard, 
for export. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are poor, but 
more than sufficient for the demand. Farm- 
ers are busy with spring work and are not 
selling their wheat. Prices are at the ceil- 
ing. Quotations, May 15: $1.10@1.11 bu, 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade normal and 
reflected in Winnipeg wheat futures mar- 
ket. No new export business indicated, but 
lull not unexpected in view of recent good 
purchases. Contracts now call for 24-hour 
day operations in all plants until some time 
in August. In other words, business has 
been contracted as far ahead as the first 
month of the 1943-44 crop year. Mills were 
in the local cash wheat market for sup- 
plies of certain grades of wheat, but de- 
mand was not pressing and sales of the 
wanted grades were mostly carloads and 
small lots. Quotations May 15: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary, $5.30, 
cottons; seconds, $4.80; second patents to 
bakers, $4.60. 

Vancouver: There has been practically no 
change in the hard wheat flour situation 
in this area for some weeks. Bakery de- 
mands continue at record levels while sales 
from retail stores are down to a low ebb. 

Export business continues out of the ques- 
tion for the immediate future pending 
some clarification of the freight situation 
on the Pacific. No export space has been 
booked out of this port for months now 
and it is next to impossible to work any- 
thing even on a transhipment basis from 
southern ports. Once any space is made 
available there will undoubtedly be a big 
rush of business, for buyers in both Central 
and South America continue to inquire about 
Canadian offerings and are willing to pay 
almost any price. 

Domestic hard wheat flour prices remain 
at ceiling levels, with supplies ample for 
all immediate needs and replacements easy 
to obtain. Quotations on a cash basis for 
98's, cottons, follow: first patents $5.40, bak- 
ers patents $5, and Vitamin B $4.90. 

Ontario soft wheat flour demand is good 
with supplies fair and prices steady. Quo- 
tations to the trade on basis of 98's, cot- 
tons, are $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, May 18 

Minneapolis: The character of the market 
is unchanged; buyers are anxious to get 
anything offered, but there is simply noth- 
ing to be had. Supplies are tighter, now 
that mill production has begun to fall off 
from the peak set in the first quarter of 
the year, and previous commitments on con- 
tracts and mixed car trade take the bulk 
of current output. More mills are grind- 
ing feed wheat as a substitute for millfeed, 
but these offerings are not plentiful either. 
So far this year, millfeed output is up 
20%, yet supplies have never been scarcer, 
and even the oncoming pastures have no 
perceptible effect on demand. Prices very 
firm at the ceiling; mills $37.75, jobbers 
$38.25. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand and low 
stocks on millfeeds; prices unchanged. Quo- 
tations, basis burlap bags, southern deliv- 
eries: bran $1.90@1.95 bag of 100 lbs, mill 
run $1.90@1.95, shorts $1.90@1.95. For 
northern deliveries: bran $1.85@1.90, mill 
run $1.85@1.90, shorts $1.85@1.90. 

Omaha: Demand very good, supply lim- 
ited; prices still at ceiling; $36.50 for all 
feeds, 

Wichita: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply less than demand; bran and shorts, 
basis Kansas City, $36.50. 

Hutchinsor Demand keen; trend firm; 
supply limited; all feeds at ceiling, $36.50 
@ 37.50, Kansas City. 

Salina: Demand exceptionally good; trend 
steady; supply inadequate; bran and shorts 
continue to sell at ceiling levels. 

Fort Worth: Demand exceeds offerings; 
trend tight at ceilings; supply insufficient; 
situation tight as ever; wheat bran and gray 
shorts $43.40, in mixed cars, delivered 
Texas common points. 

Chicago: Good; trend strong; no offer- 
ings; spring and hard winter bran, std. 
and flour midds., red dog $40.40, jobbers’ 
ceiling price. 

Toledo: No change; demand strong and 
unabated, with prices still clinging to ceil- 
ing levels; offers and price lists withdrawn; 
mills not running so heavy and so output 
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of feed curtailed. Pasturage getting int, 
good condition. 

Buffalo: Demand still far in excess 
output; market almost bare of offerings 
with most mills far behind on orders; som, 
still shipping April commitments; tren 
firm; supply light; bran, flour midds., req 
dog, second clear, heavy mixed feeds anq 
std. midds. $42.26. 

New York: Urgent; supply extremely 
scarce; nominal, $46.06. 

Boston: Demand continues strong, wit} 
offerings extremely light from all sources 
A large potential volume for feeds exists 
particularly for bran, but no supplies ¢ 
even approach satisfying it. No offerings 
of any kind reported from Canadian sources 
Mill quotations remain at ceiling prices 
std. bran, midds., mixed feed and red dog 
$46.48. 

Philadelphia: Demand moderate; tren 
firm; supply light; bran, std. and pure 
spring, $45.65 bid; hard winter, $45.65; soft 
winter nominal; midds., std. and flour, and 
red dog $45.65. 

Pittsburgh: Demand strong; trend steady; 
supply scarce; spring bran and red dog 
nominal at $44.35. 

Atlanta: Strong demand for all classes 
of millfeed, although practically nothing 
offered; no indication of improvement in 
present tight situation; conditions eased t 
some extent by pasturage and by receipts 
of whole and ground feed wheat; brewers 
and distillers’ grains not to be had. 

Nashville: Demand exceedingly good; sup- 
ply very light; offerings limited almost en- 
tirely to mixed cars of flour and feed; 
prices remain at ceilings, both bran and 
shorts $43.30. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend strong; sup- 
ply limited; ceiling, $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts and 
midds. $36.50 ton. 

San Francisco: Supply not sufficient to 
meet demand; shipments previou sales 
slow and no further offerings an) kind 
available; feed mixers working from: hand 
to mouth and in many instances closing 
down due to lack of supplies; all grades 
at ceilings, $41.34@41.84. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
very limited; Kansas bran $42.60, mill run 
$42.60. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is excellent; 
rain and cold weather is delaying the pas- 
turing of cattle. Orders are still ahead of 
supply. Few export permits are available 
and shippers are consequently unable to 
take advantage of the higher prices in U. § 
markets. The export price is quoted at 
$45.50 ton, basis Montreal freights, Cana- 
dian funds. Domestic prices are unchanged 
at ceiling levels; bran $29, shorts $30, midds 
$33 ton, net cash, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand keen and, while mill- 
ing companies are furnishing greater sup- 
plies than ever before, stocks are still short 
of requirements. All available supplies go- 
ing to feeders in eastern Canada. It is 
estimated that less than 10% of the pro- 
duction in Canada during the past year or 
more was exported. Quotations: bran $28 
shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-countr) 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand cwntinues 
heavy and at same time a very strong in- 
terest is reported shown by United States 
buyers. While there are very few Canadian 
supplies reported moving across the border 
due to government restrictions, the f 
there is a potentially very big and 
higher priced market available 
expected to maintain Canadian prices at 
maximum ceiling levels. Supplies here are 
ample for current needs, and dealers state 
that the situation in regard to securing 
replacements has eased somewhat recently 
Quotations are unchanged and on a cas! 
basis follow: bran $29.80, shorts $30.8! 
midds. $33.80, with no quotations or trading 
in feed flour. 








RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: A modest flurry of nev 
of rye flour developed when the go. 
estimate of the 1943 rye crop prove: 
what less than expected. But tot 
ings were not heavy, and were 
small lots for the most part. 
directions are fair. Prices rem 
changed; per sack (cwt): pure w 
flour $2.55@2.65, pure medium $2 
pure dark $2.20@2.30. 

St. Louis: Prices 9@12c lower; s 
shipping directions fair; pure white 
$2.78, medium $2.68, dark $2.48, rt 
$2.58. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend fir 
ply ample; white $2.95, medium $2.55 
$2.65. 

Chicago: Business continues fa 
sales confined to one and two < 
directions also fair; white patent 
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nto 2.80, medium $2.41@2.70, dark $2.11@2.50. Chicago: Nothing new to report; mills Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
soe ; > pe still out of the market and no business; Tic : > oi an 2 eaten “ 
tsburgh: Demand light; trend steady; - oo ae : Visible supply of grain in the western in 
of aay cakes quotations per sack (cwt): No. 1 semolina $3.76, standard No. 1 $3.66. spection division May 14, 1943, and receipts 
gs ure white rye flour $2.68@2.81, medium New York: Sales limited; demand light; and shipments during the past week, in 
me 32.554 2.68, dark $2.30@2.37. No. 1 fancy $4.05. bushels (000’s omitted): 
end Portland: Rye flour, per sack (cwt): pure Port William and 
red dark rye $3.18, medium dark rye $3.20, Wis- Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
and consin white patent $3.65, Wisconsin pure OATMEAL MARKETS Semi-public ter- 
straight $3.53. minals ....... 78,849 1,221 8,811 14,581 
ely philadelphia: Market rules firm, with Private terminals ‘ os d 8 
aratively little change in prices; de- : racer —— : 
vith yaa moderate; white patent $2.75@2.82. Toronto-Montreal: Business in rolled oats _rotals ........ 78,849 1,221 8,844 14,589 
ces . ‘ork: Only limited, scattered sales 9d oatmeal is dull; there is the usual Vancouver-New i 3 
ome ae sees. Seay Nimitec, oc ’ white slackening in consumption at this time of Westminster .. 17,183 ee 51 31 
¥ reported, with — GEE; FNS Waste year; no export trade exists; prices are Int. public and v Vv Vv 
ng patents $2.85@2.96. steady. Quotations May 15: rolled oats $3.15 semi-public ele- , 7 
ces per bag of 80 lbs, in mixed cars; oatmeal, gp VCORE secveees 16,130 e 19 45 Advertisements in this department are 
Ce — in 98's, jute, $3.80 bag, Toronto-Montreal ae eg piece yd sh he =e 5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
log basis. ae See etee s poi “ 45 +3 (Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
ae Prince Rupert .. 1,210 _ oi a . 
SEMOLINA MARKETS Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and ae, See Fi a se Se a ee ee uation Wanted advertisements will be 
end oatmeal only moderate; interest has slack- 3. Pre 116,995 1,221 8,915 14,665 accepted for 24%c per word; 50c mini- 
pure ened with return of warmer weather; NO Year ago ....... 154,016 342 652 2,234 mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
soft Minneapolis: Except for government or- accumulation of stocks. Quotations May Receipts during week— per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
and ders, there is very little activity in the 15: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,630 60 2,601 2,618 with order. 
semolina market. Bids were being made three prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb All other public ° 
vay: by millers on 90,000 cwt government order sacks, 20% over rolled oats. and semi-public 
dog for lend-lease export, which was the chief Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on terminals, west- 
. feature of the market. Total government May 17 at $4.20 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z pack- i we cea 80 on 15 18 HELP WANTED 
” semolina purchases since the beginning of ages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2.35. <a ee — if + ' 
oe the year have been large. Meanwhile mac- WOO. sicacans 1,709 60 2,616 2,636 
nanufacturers have been slow in Ini : . Sto Shi ents ring Ww — 
re itoring out flour on books and show little Canes Seahee Ge Caney ggg sage gy Bh SECOND MILLER WANTED AT ONCE— 
1 to interest. in new purchases. Unfilled orders Commercial stocks of grain in store and Tipe 8.767 1.596 1.832 Good job; good living conditions; good 
ipts a substantial, many buyers having ordered afloat at the principal markets of the United Rail Soe eae "991 3 520 363 pay. Address 6144, The Northwestern 
vers’ b iter GH an . en ae . “ States at the close of the week ending MEE sesevsees es - 7 . Miller, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 
eavily when supplies were tight some time " b \ “ ‘ ~ Ail other public ’ 
% ee < “ ce May 8, 1943, and May 9, 1942, as reported . o. 
ago. With hot weather coming on, there , oe ates ianen ea “0 and semi-public 
sup- is now an inclination to work down stocks. Aled Snge ls ae ae tura terminals, west- 
en- Prices unchanged; per sack (cwt): fancy _ . “ . CO: EM. knees 133 eo 26 15 , — al 
eed; No, 1 semolina $3.62@3.68, bulk, standard ’ Canadian eee ee, |e —_ “ro Ae earns, & 
and No. 1 $3.52@3.58, fancy durum patent $3.36 se ayy ae ee — ee sony Wetate .cccevac 9,190 3 2,142 2,210 ans iy gO eng tense aheut aiites te 
@3.42 ay ay ay ay ", [CR . i . ; 
sup- In the week ended May 15, eight Minne- 1943 1942 1943 1942 TOTAL RECEIPTS transit * well as the neneias « Soe 
apolis and interior mills made 151,528 sacks Wheat ...... 188,283 227,314 6,554 13,815 Aug. 1, 1942-May 14, 1943 —— + agg nes of _— c- 
4 (ewts) durum products against 192,247, Corn ........ 31,486 64,986 oF .++ Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 66,077 2,854 47,484 37,265 erson St, Hagerstown, . 
ea made by nine mills, in the previous week. Co! ree 6,124 4,389 1,962 2 All other public 
‘ beet RYO ccccscees 21,230 17,204 1,049 1,344 and semi-public 
Pittsburgh: Demand limited; trend un- » “ 9a7 4 on e . . ay rosess 
Bes changed; supply ample; fancy No. 1 $3.99, Saeed pet babel gt} rye pb 87 a west- 5.834 570 1,075 SITUATIONS WANTED 
sales standard No. 1 $3.89. > oeee 2 2, Q 295 eee PR Gee. 200068 5,8. as 57 075 v | 
kind Banten Inite 3 23 gre j ; i . o-MENTS 
rand Buffalo: Demand slow; sales activity re- PP ns ll ap ac —"e —-* a TOTAL SHIPMENTS . r . 
sing stricted and durum patents at ceiling; mac- res anata date ~ cane ago given. in paren- Aug. 1, 1942-May 14, 1943 MILLER OF WIDE EXPERIENCE WANTS 
ades aroni production down somewhat, causing ‘daamean Broaey ‘wane (175,000 bus): poten Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..114,565 1,868 40,765 23,952 work by hour, with 40-hour week guar- 
little interest in forward commitments; 3 907,000 (3 874,000) ; ents, none (none): rye. All other public anteed; anywhere, any system, any wheat. 
pply trend firm; supply adequate; on bulk basis, 24,000 (24 000). . oF eee and semi-public Address 6167, The Northwestern Miller, 
run all rail: No. 1 $3.98, durum fancy patent —— i J terminals, west- Minneapolis, Minn. 
$3.98, macaroni flour $38.73, first clear $3.12, OF GW. ecece 7,541 -s 509 1,011 
lent a. or er Sere ereneier Get Mllifeed Reccipts and Shipments THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED MILLING 
; al ‘ * : 4 us u UNO q FF) By , 
pas- oe. . Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the Millfeed Futures Open Interest grain accountant, some traffic experience: 
+ ig St. Louis: Prices unchanged; sales and principal distributing centers for the week Following table shows open contracts at only position carrying responsibility de- 
lable shipping instructions fair; first grade semo- ending May 15, in tons, with comparisons: Kansas City and St. Louis on May 17, in sired; age 53. Address 6168, The North- 
ee lina $3.82, granular $3.72, No. 3 $3.57, fancy Receipts Shipments tons, This is the short side of contracts western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 
U. g patent $3.82. 1943 1942 1943 1942 only, there being an equal number of tons 
i at Philadelphia: Offerings only moderate Minneapolis “ee ‘ 17,190 7,725 open on the long side. 
‘ana- and values generally well maintained; de- Kansas City .. 1,175 1,775 5,200 3,250 Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
nged mand fair; No, 1 fancy $4.06, No, 1 regular Philadelphia .. 420 320 eee ee Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds, MILLS FOR SALE 
idds $3.85. Milwaukee 200 80 3,020 2,640 DS siavs 660 ‘i 240 1,800 om » | 
dor => WD veces 480 1,320 240 1,680 os 
July «..-.-. 600 - +» 480 ‘+ 100-BBL FLOUR MILL IN MANITOBA, 
mill- UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY Total ain ne active concern; owner selling because of 
gup- = oe 7 O¢Gis ... 4,44 4 ; 3,96 rsics isabi , . artic ° 
non . vt muaaty of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago *Delivered in Chicago. | meng i on wy el ay ne nel 
short oar ‘ s s "s " a ay 5 ra . Ss a a, é 4 r § 
> ao phd rade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date May 15, and corresponding date of 4 Miller, 1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto. 
5 Tha -—Wheat—, -——Corn—~, -—Oats——_, -——-Rye—,__ --Barley— 
I ae : 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
ao Baltimore ............. 2,071 7,026 625 583.12 9 90 92 4 4 TORONTO ELEVATORS MACHINERY WANTED 
' - OD, 66 Wan 66-0604 0-0-0-0-8 4,885 7,536 4,757 8,823 1,496 354 4,347 3,477 698 110 
ran BNR ee oxen yh ac “ 324 .. 368 Ke se “ a re v | 
un SR ee 4,124 10,560 9,362 15,284 1,647 1,316 6,263 4,407 623 276 LIMITED 
CO ORR gi se ay 187 65 a 84 134 19 a WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
inues Se eee a a 170 3 " 4 ne 130 ? 265 —Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
g in- Duluth wauettet ee necens 35,983 21,628 1,856 5,031 91 99 1,712 1,530 938 435 * — ge A ete 7. ae 
states  -. ares 9,474 9,060 402 360 88 128 36 12 53 48 orthwestern r, inn olls, . 
adian See 5,052 4,773 a's 7 cs ia “~ ee os rain an ee 
order Se 7,925 8,608 as 2 2 - as + «e ‘* 
that indianapolis ........... 1,022 1,267 1,404 2,362 177 261 32 «70 ee ve Merchants 
much ee ee 24,694 33,584 1,113 6,006 135 85 808 342 167 366 1 
re Milwaukee oa bee ee's 063m 765 2,712 855 1,622 3 63 457 1,101 2,343 772 4 Million Bushel El tor— Toronto Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
~ Minneapolis ......+.... 27,780 35,590 1,605 4,415 1,896 758 5,806 4,935 1,950 2,078 ” sibbecdata LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
e are New Orleans .......... 1,993 1,678 158 124 a 3 9 “ia ae ae 3 Million Bushel Elevator— Sarnia . 
state New York ............. 27 525 170 437 i6 15 1 i i oe ZEPHYR FLOUR 
arias Omaha eh ees ,508 12,453 2,120 7,372 186 235 236 162 203 22 AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
ont} a davae% hi 5 5} 
— Nd A eee 401 845 509 426 +s ox <a ‘s 184 156 TORONTO, CANADA BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
: hiladelphia .......... 940 1,892 351 531 26 7 38 46 2 2 Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 
30.80, EE PPS 3,893 4,884 1,295 4,353 172 64 624 588 171 21 
ading rrr 1,887 1,015 353 1,370 9 69 23 os 34 11 
J ere 3,698 5,099 659 798 446 151 5 7 19 12 
 aS-0066 vcpawie4es 4,349 6,180 11 oe ee ee es e* 3 19 
—_ ER oul Sk b's bs6m sk ae - as ee 103 ss os os eo oe cx 
BR Monacaengoe oe ttt tt tt tt | orth Dakota and Montana 
TOME icicencnrns 150,722 187,615 27,605 60,552 6,464 3,621 20,571 17,034 7,411 4,806 FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
— and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
, gales WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS HELD BY MILLS . . 
nment The Department of Commerce reports the following statistics on stocks of wheat and Mf i-Protei n 
some- Wheat flour held by mills at close of the quarterly period ending March 31, 1943. Reports 
book: were received from 767 milling concerns owning or operating 927 mills. These mills ac- A Specialty 
tteree counted for 92.7% of the total wheat flour production (111,368,727 bbls) as shown by the 
ippine returns of the biennial census of manufactures for 1939. Of the 767 concerns reporting, 17 ° 
» wun- held no stocks of wheat or flour on March 31, 1943. Data on stocks as of Dec. 31, Sept. 30 Mills-in the Heart of the ILL MUTUAL SERVICE 
le Ty and June 30, 1942, are presented for comparison. Wheat and wheat flour stocks held by Spring Wheat Section 
@2.5 mills on March 31, 1943, Dec. 31, Sept. 30 and June 30, 1942: c 700 1 
March 31, Dec. 31, Sept. 30, June 30, apacity, Barrels FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
1s an . 1943 1942 1942 1942 - . 
: - sember of milling concerns reporting ........ 767 767 779 802 MINOT FLOUR MILL Co. Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
me Number of mills represented ...........2se0+% 927 927 939 962 : 
Daily capacity in barrels of wheat flour....... 565,230 557,225 559,453 559,713 MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 400 West Madison St. Chicego, Ill. 
; sup- Per cent of United States wheat flour output*. 92.7 92.8 92.8 3.2 
, dark Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels 
Total wheat SOE Keaseseseebedeunerueesess 172,468,153 190,501,700 206,485,658 146,129,624 
a Pee MERE ERY <p Pe eae 
he Owned b 1,962 130,646 785 7,755,465 WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
lots : “SRSA errs terre rr ee ere 132,061,962 130,646,182 140,785,393 97,755,465 C 4 $ C 
$9.51 In ME UE. 5 o's’ 4.9 ¥-30'8-0 4 00 5 6.4:04:9 65.06 40,406,191 59,855,518 65,700,265 48,374,159 of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS ALVIN OSMER, TOLTE 0. 


mills and mill elevators attached to mills, 





























— Sls 265 £oautucun cd oneceee'ss 114,442,378 129,349,498 140,987,915 97,806,932 and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM Millers A ents 
Oo ' 7: We will be glad to get your quotations g 
.. & «=  eFPPerrerrcrerrerriry 89,174,829 91,721,518 100,572,168 68,021,797 n 
Pe NN osc a.c'u sch aie oe eiev'ese' 25,267,549 37,627,980 40,415,747 29,785,135 The Cream of Wheat Corporation 157 FEDERAL STREET 
In all other positions, total ..........+.+.+++ 58,025,775 61,152,202 65,497,743 48,327,692 Minneapolis, Minnesota BOSTON, MASS. 
/ Oe SN CORON cose eciss ce cecesens 42,887,133 38,924,664 40,213,225 29,733,668 iain aie 
j 
a  (GROUEEERR 6. cca sevesceces 5,876,466 5,289,759 5,014,113 2,165,452 
In public terminal elevators ......... 6,728,073 7,121,909 10,339,028 7,770,897 
In private terminal elevatorst........ 6,218,860 4,865,334 7,429,314 5,768,173 MAXWELL KULLA WESTERN KING 
In transit and bought to arrive...... 24,063,734 21,647,662 17,430,770 14,029,146 - 
. whetred for others, totals ..............0++ 15,138,642 22,227,538 25,284,518 18,589,024 Manafacturer’s Distributor Choice Montana Flour 
~~ pr 4 stocks held by mills— Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels oo ro ucts 
1 mills, public and private warehouses All F. d P di 
and in transit—sold and unsold—totals. . 4,235,066 3,924,934 3,838,145 3,618,771 ROCK CREEK MILLING co. 
- *Based on the total output (111,368,727 bbls) of wheat flour as shown by the returns 38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY JOLIET, MONTANA 
— the biennial census of manufactures, 1939. {Not attached to mills 
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e THE TREND IN WHEAT AND FLOUR PRICES ¢ 





WHEAT 


No. 1 NORTHERN SPRING (Minneapolis) 


No, 2 SOFT WINTER (St. Louis) 
ACTIVE FUTURE (Chicago) 





SHH HH Ht 
No. 2 DARK HARD WINTER (Kenses City) O--—O—O—O—O-—O 
eeseeeeeeeoe & 





ttt tts SPRING STANDARD PATENT (Minnespolis) 
O—O—O—-0—-O—O _HARD WINTER 95% PATENT (Kansas City) 


@e0000060 66 @ SOFT WINTER SHORT PATENT (St. Louis) 


FLOUR 
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FEED WHEAT IMPORTATION 
STYMIED BY TRANSPORT 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Lack of boats 
which can touch ports in Australia 
where wheat is stored has about con- 
vinced CCC officials that no great quan- 
tity of feed wheat can be expected from 
the South Pacific. Attempts are being 
made to acquire additional quantities 
from Canada, but the tight lake and rail 
shipping facilities may make this source 
of supply rather doubtful, officials in- 
dicated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS HEAR 
MNF CONFERENCE REPORT 
New York, N. Y.—W. P. Tanner and 
Herbert H. Lang, who represented the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors at a conference with a com- 
mittee from the Millers National Federa- 
tion at the federation’s recent conven- 
tion in Chicago, reported that this con- 
ference was extremely successful at the 
monthly meeting of the New York or- 
ganization in the Produce Exchange, 
May 13. They also reported an equally 
satisfactory meeting with Atherton Bean, 
of OPA, during the Chicago convention. 
Both Mr. Tanner and Mr. Lang em- 


phasized the necessity of jobbers pre- 
senting accurate and exact costs of do- 
ing business if they are to be successful 
in getting the present mark-up raised. 
They felt, however, that with the support 
of all this ultimately can be accom- 
plished. 

Several suggestions were made to the 
delegates to the forthcoming Pittsburgh 
war conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, such as work- 
ing for closer co-operation between dis- 
tributors and millers, and aiding bakers 
in their growing manpower shortage. 

The following were elected members 
of the association at the May 13 meeting: 
E. St. John Robinson, Kelly-Erickson 
Co; Frank S. Como, F. & N. Como; 
Louis Weisberg, of Max Weisberg, and 
David H. Macaulay, General Foods 
Sales Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EASTERN FEED FEDERATION 
PLANS JUNE CONFERENCE 


New York, N. Y.—The Eastern Fed- 
eration of Feed Merchants will hold a 
war conference at the Arlington Hotel, 
Binghamton, N. Y., June 15 and 16, it 
has been announced by officials of the 
association. 


CHESTER C. DAVIS ADDS 
TO WAR FOOD STAFF 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Appointment of 
J. B. Hutson and Roy F. Hendrickson 
as members of the executive staff of the 
War Food Administration was announced 
May 13 by Administrator Chester C. 
Davis. 

Mr. Hutson as associate administrator 
will supervise the food production ac- 
tivities of the agencies of WFA and will 
continue as president of CCC. 

Mr. Hendrickson as deputy adminis- 
trator will supervise WFA work in the 
field of marketing services, distribution 
programs, and food procurement—the 
general line of activities carried on by 
the Food Distribution Administration, 
which he continues to head as director. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MICHIGAN ELEVATOR BURNS 
Micu.—E. A. Boltimer 
grain elevator near Saginaw was de- 
stroyed by two fires May 14 and May 
15. The first fire originated in defec- 
tive wiring of a motor and the second 
followed an explosion of dust. Total 
loss, including destroyed grain and beans, 
amounted to $83,000, partially covered 
by insurance. 


SAGINAW, 


May 19, 1943 


LCL MARKUPS FOR CORN 
PRODUCTS ARE ANNOUNCED 


Markups for dry milled corn products 
sold by the miller in less than carload 
lots have been announced by the OPA. 
Principal effect will be to allow millers 
to continue sales of corn meal, corn 
flour, corn grits, hominy grits, brewers’ 
grits and other products made by a 
dry corn milling process direct to retail- 
ers. Amendment No. 5 to regulation 
No. 305 provides that on sales direct 
to individual retail stores in less than 
carload lots the miller can charge an 
additional 25c cwt over established maxi- 
mum prices, effective May 21. On mill- 
ers’ sales to wholesalers in less than car- 
load lots, the miller can charge an addi- 
tional 5c ewt, plus transportation, the 
latter not to exceed 25c cwt. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


THREE SPEAKERS ADDED TO 
PROGRAM AT MILWAUKEE 


MitwavukerE, Wis.—J. A. McConnell, 
chairman of the Feed Industry Council, 
and general manager of the Co-operative 
G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y; 
United States Senator Alexander \Viley 
of Wisconsin, and Dr. R. M. Bethke, 
of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, have been added to the corven- 
tion program of the Central Retail !'eed 
Association in Milwaukee on June 7-8. 
John K. Westberg, OPA price execu- 
tive, previously had been announced as 
a speaker. 

Mr. Westberg, Mr. McConnell and Sen- 
ator Wiley all will speak on the after- 
noon of June 7. Dr. Bethke’s talk will 
be heard the morning of June 8. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SINGER GETS “E” AWARDS 

The Army-Navy “E” has been award- 
ed to the Elizabethport, N. J., and the 
Bridgeport, Conn., plants of the Singer 
Mfg. Co., which has been manufacturing 
war materials as well as industrial sew- 
ing machines for the war effort, and is 
the first sewing machine manufacturer 
to receive the coveted government rec- 
ognition. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 

WHITE SALES WAREHOUSE BURNS 

Katamazoo, Micu.—Warehouse of the 
White Sales Corp., Scotts, Kalainazoo 
County, Mich., was destroyed by iire of 
undetermined origin, May 14. Loss is 
estimated at $50,000. The firm deals in 
mill machinery and supplies. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Bonded grain m the United Stat 
15, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye larle! 
Baltimore 313 ‘ : 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
New York 
Afloat 
Philadelphia 


Totals 
May 16, 1942 





and si ocks 


xseed 


Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of ! 

at principal primary points for th adi 

ended May 15, in thousand bushels, W'™ 

comparisons: i 

Receipts Shipments S‘ocks 

1943 1942 1943 1942 1945 194- 

Minneapolis .. 138 137 78 29 65 Lé8- 
Duluth 10 160 ee 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output ré 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills ‘ 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points 
Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with co! 

tive figures_for the previous weeks: 
Week ending 
May 8 ) 
Five mills 34,988 

*Four mills. 
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SPECIALIZED 
EXPERIENCE 


In Your Banking Requirements 


Here at the FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, are 
officers who have specialized for many 
years in the banking requirements of the 
milling industry and grain trade. 


The benefits of this specialization are 
available not only to our customers, but 
also to those who may not now be using 
our services. 


New milling and grain accounts are in- 
vited, on the basis of our experience and 
ability to serve. 


te 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway + Locust + Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















DOING A TOP JOB 
FOR MODERN MILLERS! » 


TOUR LT aT Ee HAMMONI 
MEET YOUR TOUGHEST 
SERVICE NEEDS 


HAMMOND High Grade Paper 
and Paper Bags available in these 
Grades: 


“LUSTRO”—No. 1 Rope—White 
Enameled, Blue Lined. Maxi- 
mum strength and pliability. 

“SECURPAC”—Special Quality 
—White Enameled, Blue Lined. 
Our most popular grade. 


“CELUPAC”—Embossed White 
Kraft. Quality—at low cost. 


“DUPLEX”—Double Wall White 
Supercalendered—Blue Lined. 
Extra fine appearance. 

Clear—Sharp—Multi-Color Gloss 

Printing. Your inquiries invited- 


OVERSEAS BAGS 


Hammond Multi-wall export 
Shipping Sacks meet all Army 
and Navy Specifications. 





HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory - 





Our Modern, Sanitary Flour Mill... 


. . . is fully air con- 
controlled for 
Full 


laboratory control plus Dakota 


ditioned and 


humidity and temperature. 


hard spring wheat completes the 





picture. 


TRI-STATE MILLING COMPANY 


RAPID CITY, SOUTH DAKOTA 











- 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 


for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods ‘mn-J Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


“HASTINGS” vnc ae CABLE = coves 
Montreal a9 USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN,N.B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 














Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE 4 JUTE J 
we BAGS coro 
- BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


I - Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited F_ \ 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” / . 
cut ann Wout” Sts MARY'S, ONTARIO, CANADA James Hichardson & dons 
Z / M / T é a 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. (ss weveneee CANADA 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” = Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA = Cable Address: “SJAMESRICH” 
































)- WINNIPEG 


bs aig ad Ah 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LAKURON Ze EU Fe TORONTO, CANADA 


TRAOE MARK 
REGISTERED 


PURITY craig re Om STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST + BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ea UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED ist 

















CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head 
Office— 


Cable 
Address— 


Toronto, 


‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario 


Toronto, 
Canada 


We 
© tener 


fa EL ocr cee tot ny 5 SP 4 6 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Pa Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 











EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President ing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 

















a hala | | SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42° BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 











— ae 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
CANADIAN LONDON, ENGLAND London 











SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


es 
Te th. 
ae FY 


Bee 


FSR 
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ROLLED OATS 


ant, 
tow 


OATMEAL 


Mit aT SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 


—— 


PAP oe 
S3 AS ye! Sees 
. piss 


Sates OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘"ForTGARRY™ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 


Robin Hood Flour 



















Mills Limited 


1 Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOO? Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
) » HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MOB O Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, COMPANY LIMITED 
seta RP pSeP Sikes Sake haat neh Saskatchewan and Alberta. 462 Country Elevators 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,500 Bus. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
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New Wheat Harvest 
Expected to Bring 
Railroad Problem 


The movement of a new wheat crop 
always presents something of a trans- 
portation problem, especially in regard 
to box car supply and distribution. This 
year it promises to be one of the great- 
est tests ever undertaken by American 
railroads. Among the factors compli- 
cating the situation are prospects of a 
fairly large harvest, greatly increased 
storage space at terminals, the govern- 
ment’s efforts to move large quantities 
of feed wheat East, absence of any new 
box cars, and the competition of other 
wartime traffic. 

Adding to the burden is the insistence 
of Canadian lines that American rail- 
roads supply the cars to move any Ca- 
nadian feed grains purchased for ship- 
ment to the United States. 

How to build up a car reserve in the 
Southwest, while taking care of the heavy 
movement of feed wheat to the East, is 
one of the major problems worrying the 
railroad men. The 1943 wheat harvest 
may bring even more distribution head- 
aches than are now apparent to grain 
men and processors, as well as to car- 
riers 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WPB AND WFA AGREE ON 
FOOD CONTAINER ORDERS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Closer co-opera- 
tion between the War Production Board 
and the War Food Administration, re- 
garding the administration of WPB or- 
ders dealing with food containers, is 
provided through an agreement between 
the agencies. The action was taken to 
expedite the handling of appeals, and 
to simplify issuance of orders and 
amendments to meet changing food con- 
ditions. Administration of orders in- 
volving nonfood-products is not affected. 

Under the agreement, WFA will ad- 
minister Conservation Order M-81 in so 
far as cans for food are concerned. It 
also will assign to the Containers Divi- 
sion, WPB, one or more consultants in 
connection with other WPB conservation, 
limitation and preference rating orders 
dealing with the packaging of food. 

Included in this group are: M-221 tex- 
tile and paper shipping bags; M-255 new 
steel shipping drums; L-197 steel drums; 
L-239 folding and setup boxes; P-140 
wood and fiber shipping containers. 

WFA will have full authority over 
appeals involving metal food cans under 
M-81. It will initiate and prepare 
amendments or supplements to the food 
schedules of M-81 for issuance by WPB. 
WPB will initiate and issue any new 
orders, and amendments or supplements 


to existing orders, except M-81 food 
schedules. 








Bigger Flour Production 











(Continued from page 33.) 
lieve that those industries best organized 
and best co-ordinated for co-operating 
for a common good will be best able to 
meet the conditions prevailing at any 
time. 

Building well now, keeping alert and 
constructive in thought and flexible in 
thinking, may well prepare the way for 
& constructive postwar period following 
the winning of this war. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 





~wowowerwerervrvrvrve* 





es 


PN 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 


~wowowrerwerwerwvrvrvrvevrvrvewv~. 








Millers 
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R. C. PRATT 


FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS 
68 KING ST. EAST 
TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable Address: “PRAMILLOO,” Toronto. 








BRANDS: 
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Flour 
GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. “ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
FLOUR MILLERS “enenn” 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA ¥ “FAMOUS” 
CaBLE AppRESS, “GILLESPIE,” SyDNEY “BUFFALO” 
4 
. 
; Cereals 
4 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 


“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 


WHAT RYE COMPANY, LIMITED 
FLOUR | uts ar FLOUR HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
GENEVA, N. Y. ROY, N.Y. 


Mills at: 





Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 





D I Xi bE L I LY Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
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Chickasha Milling Co. W. S. KIMPTON & SONS | | MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 


7”  .” of mean Flour Millers a reser 


Hard Wheat Flour Cable Address: Established 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA SUPERB 1894 


Member Millers’ National Federation Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 























CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


ee Cheha « hE GS & © & S 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 


COTTON JUTE 
BAGS BAGS 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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ERCHANT MILLER 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 












"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw York City 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA. 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 


























WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Oable Address: “Wasco.” All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 

















General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


“D iamond D” trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A =e Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 











MILLER 


THAT'S RIGHT 


The 
ornate uniform, stood at the entrance of 


movie doorman, resplendent in 


the theater and eyed with suspicion a 
group of small boys who were hanging 
around the entrance. A man standing 
near watched the scene with an amused 
smile, and then walking up to the door- 
man said with an air of authority, “Let 
those boys in and count them as they 
pass.” 

The doorman stood rigidly aside as 
When 
the last one had passed he saluted the 


the boys filed into the theater. 


gentleman with great dignity and said, 
“Eight, sir.” 
“Fine,” the 


away, “I thought I guessed right.” 


man said, as he turned 
¥ =Y¥ 
SURE 

Salesman.—May I show you something 


nice in a bathing suit? 


Tom.— Sure—a friend of yours? 
¥ ¥ 
EXPERIENCED 
Curt.—Do you have any practical 


experience in the food line? 
Jerry.—You bet; all my life ve been 
eating. 
¥ s¥ 
UNBELIEVABLE 
Hal.—Methuselah lived 900 years. 
Frank.—I undetstand it. 
that was before vitamins, too! 


can’t And 


¥ ¥ 
ALMOST MADE IT 

Three absent-minded professors were 

so absorbed in conversation that they 

didn’t hear the train come in nor hear 

“All aboard” until the 

puff of the engine attracted them. ‘Then 


the conductor’s 


they all rushed for the train and two 
scrambled on it. The third looked on 
sheepishly. 

The agent, standing near by, offered 
“Too bad, mister. But two 
out of three made it—that’s pretty good.” 

“Yes,” sighed the professor, still look- 
ing wistfully after the train. “But those 


two came down to see me off.” 


consolation. 


¥ ¥ 


WHERE ARE THEY? 
Boy.—Say, whatever became of those 
old-fashioned gals who fainted when a 
boy kissed them? 

Gal.—Huh! 
old-fashioned boys who made them faint? 


Whatever became of the 

¥ ¥ 
THAT WOULD Do IT 

Mrs. Brown.—I hear your daughter 

has a real genius for reciting, Mrs. Smith. 

Mrs. Smith. 

her teacher says, is a course of electro- 


Oh, yes. All she wants, 
cution, just to finish her off, like. 
¥ ¥ 
JUST THE MAN 
“Jack is awfully 
He’s got brains enough for two.” 
Rachel: 


Clarice: clever. 


just the man for you!” 
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Centennial | 


Flouring Mitts |i 


GENERAL OFFICES—SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC & EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS TERMINAL AND 
COUNTRY WHEAT STORAGE 


Mills at 


Tacoma, Spokane, Wenatchee, Ritzville, Portland 








MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 




















Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” = “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
Hard Hard 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
lour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








“Congratulations, dear! He’s : 


ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


— 














Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 











FOR QUALITY. FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “it: 


—_ 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUK IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,’’ Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON -7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 





M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 





Cable Address: “Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room ° 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


(Formerly Leo Weiss & Co.) 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 


Canberra House LONDON, W.1 
315, Regent Street 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘"TRONTOPRI,’”’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
7/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


©. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ''DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,’’ Dundee 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD, 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 











ELLYAourlo. 
CHICAGO 


-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 





The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 


eT FSR er er ere $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S...........cccecccccees 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 











CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 


90 John Street ~ - New York 
Insurance Exchange - Chicago 
Hurt Building - - Atlanta, Ga. 
Royal Bank Building - + Montreal 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 











704 ie © Op Gey ory 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 
| Siebel Institute of Technology 
| 960 Montana CHICAGO, ill 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR Graces 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





ANI 
FOR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


Tanner - Duncan -Siney 


Corporation 








FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 





25 Broad Street 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FJLOUR pomestic 


31st and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 














THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES~CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 














Flour Specialists Si2t‘hor® 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Suecessors to D.G.Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 





New York, N. Y. 


781 LASALLE ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


a 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








*INDEX OF ADVERTISERS -» 

















““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Weare always ready ~ fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co........+seee0+ 
Akron Belting Co. 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
Alva Roller MUMS ...cccccccccccssscccs 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co, 
American Bakers Machinery Co.. ee 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, Inc. ......++ee¢% eevee 
American Machine & Foundry Co....... 
Ames Harris Neville Co......-.seeeee08 
Anheuser-Busch, Ic, ...ceceeeeeceeuece 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc,...... ecccces 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co..........+-. 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Bagpak, Inc. 

Barnett & Record Co.......eeeeeees 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.......... 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Beckenbach, Clem L. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Big Jo Flour Mills 
Black Bros. Flour Mills .......+eeeee+% 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. H. 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc.. 
Boonville Mills Co. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co........+.+++ 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. S., Co. 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Buckeye Cereal Co. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co........++..+- 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co.........++. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co........+seeees 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc........eccccces 
Cargill, Ine, 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co........... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & CoO.....eeeeeees 
Chase Bag Company 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co........+.0+- 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & SOM .ccccscccccsccccccsccccvvcs 
Coatsworth & Cooper ..ceseceeeeseees oe 
Colborne Mfg. Co. .cccccccccvccccccccecs 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc. 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander Milling Co. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co......... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co...........-. 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co. 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co........ceeeeees 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd........... 
Crawford & Law 
Cream of Wheat Corp........ccccsecees 
Crete Milis, 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Mile .ncccccccccccsvccccccsscces 


D Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc. 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. 
Day CO. cccccccccccceccscccsccccsccoes 
De Lisser, Andrew 
De Stefano, Ulysses 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.........-. 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc............e0e8- 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd. 
Doughnut Corporation of America...... 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Imc..........4. 
Dutchess Tool Co., Inc, 


Eagle Roller Mill Co........eseeee0e 
Eckhart, B: A., Milling Co.......... 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc. 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros. 

Farmers & Merchants Milling Co.. 
Farwell & Rhines Co. 
Went, CG. Ti BH Giro vecccccceccscvvesss 
Ferbo Co. 
Federal Mill, Inc. 
Pennell, Spence & Co... .ccccccccccccsecs 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 
First National Bank in St. Louis....... 
Fisher & Faligatter ...cccccccccccscecs 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ...........++. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc....... 


Bend R. R.... 


51 


Food Research Laboratories, Inc........ 
PO. Ss besa bantncccddeccsceseeuncees 
Pore Tie Ges BR 6c acest covscusse 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 48 
Fort Morgan Mills .......eeceseeseeees 
Franco, FPrancig M. ..cccccccccccscccces 51 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............- 43 
Gallatin Valley Milling Co. ........ 
Gartand Millimg Ge. ccccccccccccecs 
Gemeral Waking Ge. occocsccccccovcesece 51 
General Mill Equipment Co. ..........-. 
Gemeret Bs, THE. 2 occicesiscccs Cover 4 
Ciena, TOG. cecevsccccs euataee 49 
Globe Millimg Co. ..... oeeeerecereeses 41 
eee, eee The. GR écevcccceccesees 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co........... 52 
GoeeGRwud BMI Ge. cocccccccccccccccccce 
Great Star Flour Mills, Lta. cesaeneeee cx 
preenbank, H. J., & Goiecccccccvccveces 51 
Haaky Mfg. Co.......cceveceeees oe 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 51 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M.......... eecceces 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.........++-- 45 
Hardesty Milling Co. .......seeeeees coe 85 
Harrig Bros, & Go. TAGs. .cccccccvseses 51 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., -» Inc.. 52 
Hart-Carter Co. 


ee, GE, ac wegaeeeko¥eeeeeebe< 
See. DUNE Be ccecesccnesss eccccoe 35 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc, ........+++0++ 
Holland Engraving Co. .......... eeccece 36 
Hookway, F. B., & Co., Ltd@....ccccccce 51 
Horan, Hubert J. cccccccccvescs cocccee 61 
Hosmer, Calvin; Stolte Co.....ccccccece 43 
BEOWER, TRO F. Mi, Ghisccc0ckscccceccee 
SEMRUAPE DEINE Geico cescccsvccssconcee 50 
Pe Dee GL. 6-6-6065 0500ss ceavens 32 
I Tetemeast MOOG, TRA ccccsecsesciens 36 
oe ee ee eee 32 
SS TL OG, an gk 60060000000 0080 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 2 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ..........0.. 3 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co........... 
Somminem, We. Jun GO cecccccccsecces 35 
Sowell, Te R., B BOMecvvcccccccccsccocs 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. .......eeeeceees 51 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. .... 36 
PO Te Bis Gi, Bn cc in cbecisdncsess 51 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co........ssse0% 
oS Se ee 19 
Maelip-Mrtekeee Ga. cccccccccecsece ° 51 
Pee We GO, ouswcecscavuseseces ecoe 61 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 5 
ment, Percy, Maw Ob, WG cscecsccecces 18 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons...... 6900660668 49 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co.......ccee. 36 
Ming Midas Piour Mille ...csccccccevces 21 
BE Be GR. a ccvcecsccccesceconce 52 
Pn Os pecan ckanetchedeoues 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 51 


eevee, Om Bh, We BD, 6-0 60-5 v0.05 05.0 0.00 51 
Re ene 43 
Se! er eer 36 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 46 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd.............. 46 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co......cccccces 50 
BAUOT TOR GO: vice io cavanesacsces erece 
Lexington Mill & Bievater GOrccecvcnes 
ik: Vk. ie GS ead ne esenceaces eee 
Lyon & Greenleaf Tig BRGie 60000006006 32 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.......... bieaeane, Ae 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd............ 51 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd...... ° 
Mann, F. Ws. ceccccccces ecccccccios 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Lta.. WETTTrTTy re 47 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 51 
Marsh & McLennan ..........++. eoccece 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. ......... ceeve 18 
Mennel Milling Co. ......... eevcesecces 
Berek & Oe.. BRO cecccccccesccceccccce 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ...........-. ee 36 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ....... eevces 7 
Mid-West Laboratories Co. ............ 18 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 43 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co.............e+- 41 
Beeee BOONE Te GB si cccccccocccess coe 4 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ........... eee 
Montana Flour Mills Co. .......... cocee 4 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 36 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. .......eeeeeees 52 
meecres, Cle Ti, G& Gai, BWiBic ccccvcccese 
Morrison Milling Co. .......e.ceeeeeees 52 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 51 
Moundridge Milling Co. ........eeeee0s 28 
ee On 5d chs.Ueecucdoeve 
National Grain Yeast Corp......... 
Bational BlIMg Ce. .cccccccccccces 
Neahr, M. J., & Co..... $20 0eseeveseseus 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 41 
Wei, BMebert, EAB. ccccccciee eccvces oe 
Now Oomtury O60. ..ccccccccccccceses ° 
Now Bra MiMIMg Go. .cccccsccccccecs ° 19 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co........ cove 


Newton Milling & Elevator Co......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ... 
Norris Grain Co. eoee 
North Dakota Mill & Blevator......... 


eee eee ee ee 





Norton, Willis, Co. ....... eocccccce ° 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. ...... eeccsccccce ee 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ......-++0+: Cover 
O Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
Page, Thomas, Mill Co............. 
Paniplus Company ......+.+++. ee 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd............. 
Pearlstone, H. S. ...... 
Peek Bros. ....+.. eocccces eccccccccess 
Pfeffer Milling Co. .......+.-- 
Pillman & Phillips ........... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. .......eeeees. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia 

Chemical Division..... ecccccce 
Pratt, R. G. .c. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble ...... eevccccs eoccrecs 


eee eee eee eeees 


eeeeee 
eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 


Q Quaker Oats Company 


Rapid River Milling Co. ........... 

Red River Milling Co. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co.......... 
Red Wing Milling Co.......+++.++ eee 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Lta.. seeeees 
Richmond Mfg. Co. ...-+++e0% cocccce eee 
Riegel Paper Corp. ....+++eeeeees eoccees 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. ......eeeeeees eoce 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.......... 
tock Creek Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. ...... errr ere ee eee 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co......+.eseee% aeee 
Ross Milling Co. .. e 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd............ 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ...... eocceee 
Russell Milling Co. ......ceeeeeees eevee 


St. Cloud Milling Co. ........-.0065 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 

St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
Saxony Mills ......ese0-- Ceccccecccoce 
Schultz, Baujan & Co. .ccccccceccccess 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Security Flour Mills Co. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 
Shevelove, J. J. ... 
Short, J. R., Milling “Co. 
Siebel Institute of Technology eeeneee we 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
BpllbecO, TAG. cccccccccccceccscccecseces 
GpteGier, Ba G. coccsecccece Perr rT Terrey 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Stanard-Tilton Division 
Milling Co.) 
Standard Brands, Inc, ....... eecccccess 
Standard Milling Co. Save 
Stannard, Collins & Co. .......e.ee0e:: 
DEPGAIOR GURIS GR. cc cviseccccccccceces 
Otriaik, BG. T., Ge. cevccecces eoecccceces 
Swit B OO. ceccccccsvves PTETTTETTTTiT Te 


(Russell- Miller 


Tanner-Duncan-Siney Corp. ........ 

Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd......... 
Tennant & Hoyt Co......... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting GOriccoecrs 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan ...... eeccces eooee 
Wee, TG ccccescpecececs ceseees 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc............ 
Tri-State Milling Co. .. 
ee See SN GOK, ccc ciaseccesseaes 


Uhlmann Grain Co. .......... cove 
United Grain Growers, Ltd......... 
Urban, George, Milling Co............-> 


Valier & Spies Milling Company... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.........- 
Victor Chemical Works....... eecccccee 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp... 
Voigt Milling Co. 


eee eee eee eee eee 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co........- 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc...Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co... .* 
Wamego Milling Co. .....csecececeeee’ 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co... 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ee 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. eee 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ........... genes 
Weevil-Cide Co., The........ 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales’ Co.. . 
Western Assurance Co. .......sseeee8% 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. ....... ccccccccccce 
Western Star Mill Co. ......ccccecceces 
White & Co. 


Whitewater Flour Mills OO. ccccccccces 
Wichita Flour Mills Co............ cence 
WHGREES TVG, GO. cocccecccccce eeccsece 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc.........++> 
Wirk Garment Corp. ..... eccccccccccces 
‘Wisconsin Milling Co. ........... TTT 
_. ff 2. ye ecccccccecs 
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HE’S DEVELOPED A 13,000-MILE Keach. 


That extra slice of bread he’s reaching for got its start 
on the plains of Kansas, 13,000 miles from his present 
(censored) location. But the more significant fact is 
that, two years ago, he might not have reached for an 
extra slice at all! Uncle Sam is finding that he consumes 
twice as much bread in service as he did in civilian life. 

Here in America, too, wherever men and women are 
working harder, they are learning to “eat heartier”, 
and are getting a greater proportion of the energy they 


need from bread and other products made from flour. 

A continuing preference for products made from 
white flour is deeply rooted in American eating habits. 
Today, the milling industry is helping to make America 
strong by producing flour not only appetizingly white 
and well-matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place: of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-.-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quality of flour, 
just write; NA-94 





Tune him in...who cares? 


The Lord Haw-Haws of the Axis are on the air most of 


the day and night. Tune ’em in some time... just for a 
laugh. Nobody cares a hoot if you listen even if you like 
that kind of ersatz thinking. 

Sure it’s enemy propaganda. But a free country can take 
it in doses as big as they send and no harm done. Right 
beside us is the antidote... the facts. They reach us every 
day through our own newspapers, magazines, the radio. 
Not twisted, or changed around, or suppressed, but by and 
large accurate, complete and honest. If you think you’re 
being fooled, you can always go look for yourself. 


That’s how the thing works in a free country. In the 
slave states, the Nazi big shots are so scared that the 
common people will hear the facts that they stop their 
ears... with bullets. 

If we at General Mills had to work under such conditions, 
we'd last about as long as, well, as long as the Axis. And 
we don’t mean a thousand years. As it is, we can carry on 
our manufacture of good grain into good food, develop new 
products, plan our future because we know the facts we 
rely on are genuine. Because our future, and yours, rests 


on a foundation deep in the soil of freedom. 








